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PRUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


HE fate of Saxony, or rather of the present dynasty of the 
country, is still undecided; but with that exception Prussia 

has now concluded treaties of peace with all her recent 
antagonists. By the two last of these documents Bavaria 
and Hesse-Darmstadt have been heavily mulcted in money, 
and have had, besides, to make certain cessions of territory to 
their conquerors. The work of annexation is now over—for 
the present at least. That of welding together the old and the 
new parts of the State, and of forming a strong German Power 
out of the materials which are at the command of Count 
Bismarck, is now to commence. In a recent speech the Count 
intimated that this might not be altogether unattended with 
difficulty or risk. But although he expressed some appre- 
hension that Prussia might be called upon to maintain against 
foreign nations the position which she has acquired, we cannot 
ourselves see any foundation for these fears, which were perhaps 
rather simulated than real. France is the only Power which 
has either the power or the wish to prevent or resent the 
consolidation of Germany; and everything tends to show, 
that whatever some of his subjects may desire, ‘the 
Emperor has no intention to disturb accomplished facts. 
It is more likely that the work of unification and con- 
solidation will meet with impediments from the domestic 
intrigues of Court parties or aristocratic factions. Although 
the great body of the people of the Minor States are 
willing to promote that object in every possible way, the 
privileged classes, whose interests are opposed to it, cannot be 
expected to regard it with equal favour. The Germany of the 
future will, beyond all doubt, be a thoroughly democratic 
State; the power of the nobility, which was not inconsiderable 
in the petty Courts that have either been swept away or reduced 
to insignificance, will be altogether destroyed as soon as a 
Parliament elected by universal suffrage gets fairly to work ; 
the bureaucracy, which in most instances had become a sort of 
hereditary caste, will lose their places, or will, at any rate, for- 
feit the advantage of the connections which they had formed, 
and on which they had relied for securing the entrance of their 
children into the public service; and perhaps in some instances 
the peasants, whom the nobility have hitherto petted and in- 
dulged, in order to obtain their assistance against the inha- 
bitants of the towns, will find themselves, or think themselves, 
not so well off as before. Of course these selfish interests will 
not only find voices, but will also find means of obstruction. That 
they can oppose any effective resistance to the national demand 
for unity we do not for a moment believe, provided the Prussian 
Government is true to itself and to that Liberal cause which is 
its own. So far as Count Bismarck’s own words and acts go, 
nothing can be more calculated to inspire confidence that this 
will be the case. But there is a considerable difference between 
his tone and that of the King; and it is impossible not to see 
in that discrepancy a certain encouragement to sinister intrigues, 
of which it is indeed probably in part the result. For instance, 
in vindicating the other day the right of Prussia to annex the 
Minor States, the Minister put it boldly on the true ground, 
and on that which will command the assent of every German. 
The right of Prussia, he said, was more sacred than that of 
conquest. It was from the right of Germany to live, breathe, 
and exist, that Prussia derived her right to incorporate with 


her own body politic such disjecta membra of the body corporate 
as had been won in honest warfare. This statement involved 
an appeal to the broad popular sympathies which it so explicitly 
recognised; and it implied, if it did not express, a hearty 
contempt for adverse dynastic pretensions. On the other hand, 
in reply to a deputation from Hanover, the King was careful to 
avoid saying a single word about German unity or the right of the 
nation to constitute itself. He argued the case as against the late 
Sovereign of that country on the narrowest grounds, and defended 
his deposition simply by that right of conquest which monarchs 
have long agreed is one of their divinest title-deeds. Instead 
of exhorting the Hanoverians to merge their local patriotism 
in one of a larger and more generous kind, he went so far as to 
express pleasure that the noblemen and ex-court functionaries 
who stood before him were still so faithful to their old King as 
to regret the annexation which the rest of their fellow-subjects. 
have seen with so much pleasure. In short, he rather went 
out of his way to show that he did not share the feelings and 
opinions which his Minister expressed so unreservedly. What 
the King has in view is evidently merely a bigger Prussia; what 
the people want, and what Bismarck evidently intends to give 
them if he can, is a united Germany. The latter does, and 
the former does not, imply the adoption of a Liberal domestic 
body and “ the crowning of the edifice” of German freedom. 
That the King should have some misgivings as to the result of 
such a policy is perhaps natural in a man of his age, character, 
and education. But, although we may excuse his weakness 
and prejudice, one cannot help seeing that they might be 
attended with serious inconvenience if Bismarck were to 
succumb to the Court cabals, of which he is undoubtedly the 
object. 

"Although the Prussian Chambers have passed the Act of In- 
demnity, and have agreed to the vote for the expenses of the war, 
they have only done so after a debate which proved clearly that 
they are by no means disposed to connive at any future infrac- 
tions of the Constitution. Two of the leading members of the 
Liberal party did not, even in this hour of victory and rejoicing, . 
hesitate to condemn in the strongest manner those infractions . 
of the Constitution of which the Government had been guilty. 
They even went un to demand the passing of a law which 
would render Ministerial responsibility a reality, and would 
enable the Legislature to bring to trial any Minister who 
might in fature be guilty of similar conduct. That such a 
proposition should have been made at such a time, and should 
have been well received by the Chamber, affords the best . 
augury for the future, not only of Prussia but of Germany. 
The Prussians have now an opportunity of. securely establish- 
ing the constitutional rights for which they have so long con- 
tended; because the co-operation of the Parliament and the 
people are absolutely necessary to enable the King to carry 
out his schemes of aggrandisement. Count Bismarck evidently 
feels that the game is, in fact, in their hands, and nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the manner in which he 
received this significant hint, that although the past might be 
forgotten, it was not forgiven. He did not, he assured the Depu- 
ties, at all desire to oppose himself to such domestic reforms as 
the Parliament might desire; all-he wished to. point out was 
that, at the present moment, foreign affairs were of the most 





urgent and pressing importance. That was. proposition which 
could hardly be disputed; and the Deputive will certainly act’ 
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wisely in-not pressing the Government for the present on any 
points which may excite the Royal susceptibility. A certain 
amount of forbearance on their part will be at least prudent 
until the task of Prussia is accomplished. That is, of course, 
not yet the case, as M. von Bismarck declared in the speech to 
which we have just referred. For obvious reasons he did not 
explain what he meant by this expression, but his hearers could 
hardly have been at a loss to understand him, It is becoming 
more and more plain that German unity cannot be bounded by 
the River Maine. The demonstrations in favour of union with 
Prussia still continue with even increased frequency and sig- 
nificance in Wurtemberg, Baden, and even in Bavaria. But 
the most remarkable proof of the general feeling on this 
point is that the Lower House of the Bavarian Parliament, in 
giving their assent to the treaty of peace, recommended the 
closest union of their country with the Northern confederacy 
for all military purposes. It is equally significant of 
the state of things in the minor German States, that 
the Upper Chamber should have indignantly refused 
to satisfy this recommendation. The opposition of the 
aristocratic class may compel the Prussian Government to 
rely more exclusively than it would otherwise wish to do 
upon popular support; but it cannot prevent, nor even 
silently retard, the inevitable tendency of events. The 
position of the Southern States who are left ont, as 
it were, in the cold, is too deplorable to continue for any 
length of time. Even if they could form a union amongst 
themselves, they would be too weak for self-defence against 
either of their powerful neighbours. They would, moreover, 
still suffer the greatest inconvenience in consequence of their 
exclusion from the Zollverein. But the experiment of such a 
union is not likely to be tried. The people of Bavaria, as we 
have seen, do not want to be at the head of anything so 
absurd and helpless ; and if they did the people of Wurtemberg 
and Baden are quite determined not to form the tail. The 
feelings of the Emperor Napoleon andof the French people 
must, of course, be treated with some show of respect. The 
blow must be softened by a little delay. But it is clear that 
nothing but the return of the Prussian Government to its 
old bad ways can prevent the absorption of Southern by 
Northern Germany. When so splendid a reward is to be 
obtained by fidelity to Liberal professions and constitutional 
practices, it is safe to anticipate that Count Bismarck’s future 
career will afford a striking contrast to that which is past. 
Henceforth the privileged classes will be his foes, because they 
represent the principle of disintegration, as opposed to that. of 
unification, with which he has now identified himself. His 
strength, and that of Prussia, is in the towns—in the trading, 
industrial, and intelligent classes. As their support can only 
be obtained by giving them the freedom and the political power 
which they have so long demanded, it is not likely that a 
statesman like Count Bismarck will hesitate to pay the price. 








TURKEY. 


Tr is now within a year or two of half a century since 
Mr. Hallam predicted, “ with an assurance which none can 
deem extravagant, the approaching subversion of the Ottoman 
power.” In these words, the historian of the Middle Ages 
only echoed a vaticination to which every Christian writer, 
who, during the preceding two hundred years, had turned his 
view towards the East, had given utterance; and probably at 
the time when he wrote there was more ample ground for 
anticipating the fall of Turkey than at any previous period. It 
does not concern us here to inquire by what causes the 
inevitable ruin was retarded. The process of disintegration, 
which began with the separation of Greece and Egypt from 
the house of Othman, has practically secured the independence 
of Roumania and Servia, and is now giving more menacing 
signs of its activity in more vital parts of the empire. In 
Thessaly and Albania, the atmosphere has “ grown electric.” 
In Epirus, there is open insurrection. In Candia, there 
is a more dangerous rebellion than any which has 
shaken the throne of the Sultan since the Greek 
War of Independence. At Athens and throughout the king- 
dom of Greece, there is warm sympathy with the insurgents 
and malcontents—perhaps even something more. The move- 
ment, indeed, has assumed the proportions of a Pan-hellenic | 
revival; we should not be greatly surprised were we to hear 
that Greece had demanded not merely Candia, but Epirus and 
Thessaly, with the frontier of Mount Khimera and Olympus. | 
In yielding to any such demand, there would be a terrible risk, | 
but no less in refusing it. The theory of non-intervention,, | 








which allowed Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns to fight out their 
duel unmolested by France or England, would scarcely permit 
a repetition of the championship which brought on the 
Crimean war. 

It would be impossible to conceive in this age a community 
more degraded than the Ottoman empire. The political 
system, the social system, the religious system, the military 
system—all alike are tainted with irremediable corruption 
From the Sultan himself down to the meanest rayah, there 
flows unceasingly a tide of immorality, drowning all sense of 
moral obligation, national or personal. The law courts are but 
markets for the sale of justice; the fiscal system is a vast 
engine of extortion. The army has lost the fighting merits of 
the old Turks without gaining the discipline and skill of 
Western war. Then the doctrines of Islam, so powerful in 
the era of conquest, have lost their efficacy in the period 
of passive decline. It is not strange that mental and 
physical degeneracy follows the harem life and opium-eating. 
In European Turkey the Christians, despite a grinding 
tyranny, have steadily increased in numbers within the past 
half-century. The Mohammedans have as rapidly diminished, 
and as the Turkish armies have always been composed of the 
Faithful only—it would indeed be perilous to arm the rayahs 
—it is clear that in military strength the Sultan must be 
approaching insolvency. The Christians, under Ottoman rule 
in Europe, are three times as numerous as the Mussulmans ; 
and of the latter, four millions in number, more than two- 
thirds are Slavonian converts. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the pure-blooded Osmanlis, the only stable support of the 
Sultan’s throne, are in a very small minority. The empire is 
by no means prepared to sustain unaided the attack of Greeks 
within, and Greeks without; yet at this very critical moment, 
when the Western Powers should above all things have been 
conciliated, ill fortune would have it that Turkey should commit 
an unpardonable sin in the sight of the commercial classes, 
who hold the purse-strings of England and France. Whether 
the catastrophe was due to the personal profligacy of Abdul 
Aziz, as is asserted by some, or to the malversation of his 
ministers, it would be difficult to discover; but it is certain 
that the gravest disaster to the Ottoman Power which has 
occurred since the liberation of Greece, has been the recent 
failure of the Government to pay the coupons of the Con- 
solidated Debt. Englishmen, in particular, smarting from the 
results of their too great confidence in the roseate pictures of 
Mr. Layard and Lord Palmerston, will be little disposed, we 
imagine, to encourage any projects for propping up a bankrupt 
State. The Levant has got a bad character, and, no doubt, 
centuries of oppression have produced their natural effect. 
Cruelty, deceit, and disregard for morality or law, have deformed 
the fine Hellenic intellect, and probably the Candiotes—like their 
ancestors, the Cretans—deserve to be placed among the “ bad 
kappas.” But in spite of this, our sympathies in the present 
struggle, so daring and seemingly desperate, should rather be 
given to them than to their tyrants. They fought for liberty 
through six long years in the war which set free their brothers 
on the mainland. They were unsuccessful, and Europe took 
no thought of them. They have been since misgoverned more 
shamefully than even the Syrian Christians; their remon- 
strances have been treated as a crime, and, taking up arms in 
self-defence, they are now exposed to all the fury of Turkish 
vengeance, to be crushed unaided by superior numbers, to be 
handed over to the tender mercies of a fanatic horde. It is 
something worthy of our admiration to see the whole male 
population of a country rising in armed resistance to despotism, 
and fighting for their homes and for their faith. If there be 
anything more than a paltry quibble in the doctrine that 
nationalities should be antonomous, then Candia may be claimed 
by Greece on grounds fully as cogent as those on which Italy 
sought and won Venetia. In whatever way Turkey meets 
such a claim, there will be danger for her. In yielding, 
she will show weakness which may tempt Greece to intrigue 
for Thessaly and Epirus, or even to look further north 
to the capital itself, and to encroach on the south bank 
of the Danube; by refusal and defiance, she may call 
into action forces yet dormant, and bring upon herself 
disasters like that which have befallen Austria. Already by 
vacillation she has roused the spirit of resistance all around 
her. Daunted by the dangers that menace her in the south, 
she has lowered herself to purchase the neutrality of the stub- 
born Montenegrins by concessions which, she would, not long 


' ago, have spurned, surrendering territory, which she dis- 


puted in a protracted struggle, and giving up a port on 
the Adriatic coast. Nor has she been less pliant in dealing 
with her northern neighbour, Prince Charles of Roumania. 
This prince, whom she first refused to recognise as hospodar, 
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she afterwards acknowledged on conditions, and now even the | 


conditions are abandoned. All these unwonted acts of meekness 
on the part of the Porte are ominous of a coming struggle— 
they are but the calm that goes before the tempest. 

If the agitation in Candia should result in war, and Greece 
be unable to encounter Turkey, it would be the plain duty of 
the signitary Powers of the Treaty of Paris to interfere to pre- 
vent a brave people from being annihilated, and an island, 
richly endowed by nature with all the elements of agricultural 


would have strengthened, if he could, the hands of Austria 
before the late events. But upon this point, too, there could 
now be no real disagreement between him and his master. 
M. Benedetti, it is true, was put forward by a party in the 
Imperial Cabinet as his rival and destined successor. But, up 
to this point at least, M. Benedetti has acted under the imstruc- 


_ tions of the retiring Minister, and has given the-Emperor so 


But no foreign interference can longer delay the collapse and | 


disruption of the Ottoman State. These disorders and revolts 


are not the disease of the community, but the symptoms only. | 


The malady itself is seated deeper, is altogether cureless. The 
day is not far distant, we are certain, when the European 
dominions of the Sultan will be partitioned out among Christian 
States. It would be a bold thing to anticipate that distribu- 
tion; but it will probably be affected by the revolution, which 
has excluded Austria from Germany. Bosnia, Servia, and 
Turkish Croatia will probably gravitate to that new Empire 
“‘which will have its centre at Pesth.” Roumania will grasp 
Bulgaria, and, firmly fixed on the mouths of the Danube, may 
consolidate into a strong Power. To the share of Greece will 
fall the splendid country to the south of the Balkan range, the 
islands of the Adgean, and the city of Constantine itself. The 
Turkish Power will cross the Bosphorus to its true home, where 
it still preponderates in number, in faith, in the elements of a 
national life. 








THE RESIGNATION OF M. DROUYN DE LHUYS. 


THERE must have been some strong reason to influence the 
Emperor of the French in accepting the resignation of the 
most respectable member of his Ministerial Council. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys has three times held the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs—once in the first Ministry of the President of the 
Republic, and twice since then in the service of the Emperor. 
M. Rouher, and perhaps one or two others among his late col- 
leagues, may be his equals in ability, but in respect of character 
the case is otherwise. It is improbable that, in the event of 
the downfall of the reigning dynasty, M. Rouher (for example) 
could ever expect to fill high office again; but, on the other 
hand, in the position which M. Drouyn de Lhuys occupies in 
the eyes of his countrymen and the world, there would be 
nothing to hinder his aspiring to a share in the government of 
his country, especially amid the changes which a parliamentary 
system honestly worked would involve. His nomination by 
the Emperor to a place in the Privy Council, which is limited 
to a few persons who enjoy in the highest degree the confi- 
dence of their Sovereign, and are destined in the possible event 
of a minor succeeding to the throne, to form the Council of the 
Regency, proves that his services are duly estimated, and 
indicates, perhaps, that they are sure to be called for again, 
when the special embarrassment of the time has been removed. 

This event, though often predicted within the last few 
months, seems at the moment of its actual occurrence to have 
taken the French public by surprise. Few of the Paris papers 
ventured at once to suggest the possible reasons for it. Some 
of them feared apparently to make a wrong guess, and pro- 
bably a few hesitated to venture upon the right one. Just in 
the same way, however, as our own provincial public receives 
from the London correspondents of local papers information 
which the metropolitan press hesitates or disdains to impart, 
some of the more influential country newspapers in France 
were prompt to afford their readers a little light upon the 
interesting question of the hour which the press of Paris did 
not supply. From such sources as these were we first enabled 
to gather the views of the matter which seem to us most rea- 
sonable. Before we state the points upon which a disagree- 
ment possibly arose between the Emperor and his able and 
trusted Minister, we may as well first advert to a question 
upon which they were both entirely of one mind. They did 
not differ on the question of peace or war. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys was decidedly for peace; the Emperor is also for peace 
—just at present. But about something or other a sharp and 
sudden discordance must have arisen; for otherwise the 
Minister would have retained his portfolio at least until his 
intended successor’s arrival from Constantinople, whereas he 
resigned it so immediately and s0 decidedly that M. de 
Lavalette was obliged to take charge of it ad interim. And 
this very choice is curious, considering that M. de Lavalette 
has already quite enough to do as Minister of the Interior. 

It is known that M. Dronyn’s policy was anti-Prussian,— 
that he would have resisted by all possible moral means the 
unification of Germany, and that, with this object in viow, he 











much satisfaction thereby that he has been promoted to the 


_ Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. There was no difference 
and commercial prosperity, from being turned into a desert. | 


either on the subject of the cession of Venetia. There was a 
difference, it is said, about the policy to be pursued-in Mexico, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys advised the recall of the French troops 
from that unlucky enterprise as soon as possible; he had 
committed himself to that step in his communications with the 
Government of the United States. Nothing could be more 
able and dignified than his despatches on that subject, but they 
positively engage France to recall her forces within a certain 
specified time. It is thought, whether justly or not, that 
recent representations made to the Emperor Napoleon, per- 
sonally by the Empress of Mexico and in his correspondence by 
Marshal Bazaine, incline his Majesty to reconsider his decision 
on that subject. Perhaps the American Government, for 
political reasons at home, has been a little too hasty in its 
demonstrations against Maximilian, and the honour of the 
French flag will not permit the Emperor to retire before any- 
thing wearing the appearance of menace. Again, it is con- 
jectured that the Eastern question, cropping up in a lively 
manner once more in connection with the events in the 
Danubian Principalities and more recently in Candia, is not 
regarded from precisely the same point of view by the Emperor 
and by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Divergences of opinion between 
them on this question existed before, previous to, and in the 
course of, the Crimean war. But it is most probable that the 
real cause of M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ retirement is the September 
Convention, and the assent which the Emperor is evidently 
prepared to give to the Italian interpretation of it. The 
appointment of M. de Lavalette to the interim administration 
of Foreign Affairs gives of itself some colour to this belief; for, 
when he was ambassador at Rome, his relations with the 
Pontifical authorities assumed an unpleasant complexion, and 
if he should be required to make a communication to Rome 
before he transfers his portfolio to M. de Moustier, he is very 
capable of using language marked rather by decision than 
courtesy. 

The Marquis de Moustier is an experienced diplomatist, and, 
having lived at the Courts of Berlin, Vienna, and Constanti- 
nople, is well informed upon all the questions which he will 
have to treat at once. It is not probable, on the one hand, 
that he will venture to have a different opinion on any 
important point from the Emperor, but it is certain, on the 
other hand, that he will not fill his place with anything like the 
authority of his predecessor. No one, however strongly 
influenced by. the views of the late Mr. Cobden, can think 
lightly of diplomacy as a profession, who has carefully read 
such admirable State papers as M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ des- 
patches. M. Thouvenel, perhaps, could write as good, but 
personally he has not so much weight nor so much wisdom in 
council. M. Benedetti is one of the ablest men in the French 
diplomatic service, but the host of very aristocratic gentlemen 
employed in it would have but scant respect for an upstart and 
a Corsican. M. de Moustier is a Marquis and one of them- 
selves, and they will have no objection to send him their 
reports while he occupies a post which is evidently only pro- 
visional. Some one else will probably be Minister next year; 
perhaps the Duc de Montebello, perhaps the Prince de la Tour 
d’Auvergne, possibly M. Drouyn de Lhuys again. 








THE CESSION OF VENETIA. 


Tue cession of Venetia, and her incorporation with the 
kingdom of Italy—which may be considered as virtually accom- 
plished—completes, within one remaining stage, the long desi- 
derated unity of the Italian nation. It is curious, however, to 
remark the circumstances under which this great end has been 
attained. It is instructive and gratifying to observe how, 
when great principles are concerned, the most unlikely com- 
binations of distant and hitherto antagonistic nationalities may 
be made the means of their realization. Count Cavour is said 
to have declared, in the first flush of his country’s triamphs, 
that “ Germany would take half a century to accomplish what 
Italy had accomplished in a few months.” How little did he 
appreciate the nature of the forces which were only ing al 


the moment to be called into action, and the rapi 


which, once set going, events follow one another in our time, — 
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German unity was accomplished in little more than a week 
instead of half a century, and to German influences Italy owes 
the all but crowning stroke of her national integrity and 
independence. : 
The Emperor of the French has certainly had a hand in the 
work; but to say the truth, although we are not disposed 
to question the sincerity and good intentions with which he has 
volunteered his friendly offices in this matter, they cannot be 
said to have been well advised, having regard to the etiquette 
of diplomacy, and the respect due to national feeling, which 
they sorély trenched upon. When, in the first paroxysms 
of Austria’s disaster, Napoleon III. too hastily accepted 
from the latter the gift of the Venetian territory, 
in trust, as it was understood, for the Italian nation, 
he was little prepared for the responsibilities which attached 
to the acquisition, and the difficulty he might find in the 
way of either retaining or getting directly rid of it. The 
Italians, with honourable consistency towards an ally, and 
with offended pride at being offered that from a third party 
which they had resolved to take by force of arms at first hand, 
at once repudiated the French Emperor’s generous offer, and 
took measures with regard to the territory in question which 
altogether ignored his pretensions to occupy or dispose of it. 
For a moment the Imperial disappointment threatened to 
assume the shape and colour of resentment, and there was 
some talk of his sending the Toulon fleet up the Adriatic to 
assert his rights. However, such an intention, if it was 
ever seriously entertained, was not carried out; calmer 
and wiser judgments influenced the policy of the Court of 
the Tuileries, which, with the sole exception of a hint about 
territorial compensation on the Rhine, which was not pressed 
when it was found to be unpalatable in the quarter to which it 
was addressed, became that of observation and forbearance. 
Nor was such a policy of abstention, so foreign to the habit 
of the monarch, of whom, up to three months ago, it had been 
said that in his hands reposed the peace of Europe, to remain 
without some measure of recognition on the part of those more 
directly concerned in the great transactions in progress ; neither 
was it to pass without “ honourable mention ” in a series of well- 
considered articles in the columns of influential public organs, 
which are supposed to derive their inspirations from authorized 
sources. Napcleon III., whose officious interference between 
the belligerent parties, and whose pretensions to exercise even 
the smallest modicum of influence in the ultimate settlement of 
European affairs, had been the subject of ironical rebuke but 
a fortnight ago, is now complimented upon “ having found an 
issue out of the difficulty created by the inconsiderate haste of 
the Emperor of Austria,” and upon his consistently generous 
and considerate conduct on this, as on,all other occasions when 
the interests of Italy have been concerned. To have ignored 
in the final treaties the cession of the Lombardo-Venetian 
territories to the Emperor of the French, even as self-constituted 
intermediary for Italy, would have been an affront which could 
scarcely be overlooked. Yet that cession, or at any rate the 
intended consequences of it had been repudiated by the Italian 
Government, whilst in the preliminaries of peace between 
Prussia and Austria, signed at Nikolsburg, on the 26th of 
July, the contemplated surrender of these territories was men- 
tioned without any reference to any interference of the French 
Government in the matter. Thence arose a difficulty which has 
been got over by a compromise, in view of which the Emperor 
Napoleon has no reason to complain of either want of courtesy 
or conciliatory spirit on the part of the two high contracting 
parties. Article II. of the Treaty of Prague makes provisions 
that Article VI. of the Nikolsburg Preliminaries may be 
carried out, declaring that :— 


“Inasmuch as his Majesty the Emperor of the French, by his 
authorized emissary to his Majesty the King of Prussia, officially 
declared at Nikolsburg on the 29th of the same month of July, 
*Qu’en ce qui concerne le Gouvernement de |’Empereur la Venise 
est acquise 4 |’ Italie pour lui étre remise 4 la paix,’ his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria on his part conforms to this declaration, and 
gives his consent to the union of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom 
with the kingdom of Italy, without,” &c. 


And, of course, the King of Prussia, being a party to the treaty, 
consents also to the arrangement; and thus certain territorial 
dispositions already agreed upon between France and Austria 
are allowed and confirmed, but with restrictive conditions, in a 
treaty to which the former is not a party. 

Nevertheless, this singular treaty arrangement served the 
purpose of relieving the Emperor Napoleon from a very awk- 
ward dilemma, and enabled him to publish in the Moniteur 
of last Saturday a congratulatory announcement of the suc- 
cessful efforts which his Majesty’s Government had employed 
“to prepare the way for the conclusion of peace between the 








Cabinets of Vienna and Florence.” To this end, by virtue of 
a treaty with Austria, ratified only on the 31st of August, 
“the transfer of the fortresses and territories of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom will be made by an Austrian Commissioner 
to the French Commissioner, who is now in Venetia,” after 
which the rights of possession will be transferred to the 
“ Venetian authorities” in order that “the populations may 
make their decision on the future destinies of their country.” 

The recognition of the principle of plebiscite here fore- 
shadowed is a further propitiation of Napoleonic predilections, 
of more importance in its results than would at first appear; 
it is a solemn acknowledgment of the principle by virtue of 
which the Emperor reigns over France, and Savoy and Nice 
were added to his territories. Moreover, it is a proceedure 
which, whatever amount of skilful management may, according 
to vulgar prejudice, be necessary sometimes to ensure its suc- 
cessful application, may in the case of Venice be put in opera- 
tion with a confidence pretty nearly amounting to certainty as 
to the result. Venetia will, in all human probability, vote 
unanimously for incorporation with the kingdom of Italy, as 
she voted in 1848 for annexation to Piedmont, and that being 
accomplished, the Emperor Napoleon’s somewhat delicate, and, 
as we may imagine, in some respects unwelcome trust, will be 
at anend. But still it is within the range of possibility that 
the worthy Venetians might act otherwise; they might have 
sudden yearnings after their old independent nationality, and 
insist upon restoring their republic, and inaugurating a new 
line of Doges; or they might invite the Pope and his 
following to accept their State as an asylum; or they might 
even prefer to face the future under the auspices of their 

French patron. Of course not one of these results is at all 
likely ; but it is going a little too far with plebiscite to expect 
it to carry out a foregone conclusion. Moreover, there is this 
other point in the matter which cannot be overlooked—that 
whatever may be the ultimate destinies of Venetia, by general 
consent she is permitted to accomplish them, and to accept her 
independence at the hands of the French Emperor. 

In justice to the Emperor Napoleon’s statesmanship, it 
must be averred that when, in his celebrated manifesto, 
issued just on the eve of the “seven days’ war,” he expressed 
his desire that Austria should give up Venetia and retain her 
position as a great German Power, he enunciated a propo- 
position which practical-minded men, including perhaps the 
Emperor Francis Joseph himself, could not but admit to be 
based upon sound principles as well as pregnant with con- 
sequences. But the misfortune was that the advice was given 
precisely in that form which rendered it impossible for the 
Austrian Emperor, with any regard to the dignity of his 
position, to act upon it. Blazoned throughout the press of 
Europe, and accompanied by significant hints as to the 
course France might feel herself called upon to adopt in the 
case of certain eventualities, the intended friendly counsel 
assumed the character of dictation, which, if the Emperor of 
Austria had acceded to, he would at once have lowered him- 
self in the eyes not only of his own subjects, but of Germany, 
—of Europe itself. 

And now that this long dream of Italian unity, for which so 
many heroes have bled, and which so many poets have sung about, 
is about to be accomplished, one cannot help looking back at the 
past with a feeling of astonishment at the pertinacity with which 
Austria has so long clung to a little patch of territory, after 
all hope of turning it to advantageous account had long passed 
away, and when its maintenance was a constant drain upon 
her resources. We can understand how, at various periods 
during the earlier history of the Holy Roman Empire, as it was 
called, the Kaiser should have sacrificed his German interests, 
and wasted his resources in an ambitious struggle to maintain 
or acquire the substance of that of which he bore the title. But 
this order of things passed away more than half a century ago; 
since when, the Italian possessions of the House of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine have been the result of European treaty-arrangement. 
Least of all, when her other Italian possessions went from her 
six years ago, can we conceive why Austria should lay such store 
by Venetia, her tenure of which was invested with no hallowed 
traditions either of family or of the Empire. On the contrary, 
it was the fruit of an infamous act of spoliation on the 
part of one who was an object of reprobation to all the 
legitimate Governments of Europe. This cession by the first 
Napoleon was confirmed when all the rest of his treaty-dispo- 
sitions were upset by the Congress of Vienna; and—singular 
retribution—now that the last fragment of the Vienna treaties 
has been cast to the winds, it has become the destiny of the third 
Napoleon to undo this one surviving act of his great ancestor. 
In one more point Italy looks to the Emperor of the French 
—to his faithful adherence to treaties—for the completion of 
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the great work of her regeneration in which he has borne so large 
a part. The withdrawal of the last of the French troops from 
Rome at the stipulated period must, in the present state 
of affairs, perforce reduce the Papal Court to submission, 
and the unification of Italy will thenceforth be com- 
plete. Significant indications have already been given, which 
lead to the hope that this obstinate and infallible Power is not 
incapable of conviction, when the argument comes in the shape 
of irresistible facts. The humiliation of Austria, accompanied 
by the surrender of Venetia, must give the deathblow to any 
lingering hope of assistance from that quarter; and where else, 
except to France and to Italy, could his Holiness look for 
support? That support both France and Italy are prepared 
to give, but within bounds, and under conditions which shall 
recognise the respect due to legality, and provide for the best 
interests of the whole community. Pius IX. has to choose 
whether he will be still the Head of his Church, in his old 
accustomed seat in the nation of his birth, or whether, with a 
train of hungry cardinals, he will wander forth in strange 
lands, invoking sympathy from an age in which the institutions 
» to which he has become habituated, and in which he falsely 
deemed consisted his strength, have long become obsolete. 





Italian people is now a noble and promising one, if they will | 


only take advantage of it, and improve upon it. The engross- 
ing object oftheir attention for a long future should be 
the improvement of their physical resources, which ages of 
persecution and mismanagement have plunged into neglect. 


If they would justify the sympathies of Europe, so consistently | 


displayed in their behalf, they should lose no time in repairing 
the past. One-third of her territory lies waste, which might 
be turned to productive account; the rest is but imperfectly 
tilled. Her finances, too, are in a state by no means satisfac- 
tory. With a debt of £153,000,000 in 1864, there has since 
been an annual deficit, ranging from £10,000,000 to £15,000,000 
ayear. ‘This is a position from which the only hope of recovery 
consists in strenuous exertion, and straightforward, honest 
dealing, which shall inspire confidence in neighbouring com- 


mercial States; but it is one which, with these aids, and the | 


due development of the national resources, is by no means a 
hopeless one. 








THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LEADERS. 


THERE can be no doubt as to the spread of the Reform 
movement. Reports of large and enthusiastic meetings reach 
us from all parts of the country, and it is clear that whatever 
may once have been the case, the agitation is now a free and 
spontaneous outburst of public opinion. ‘Tired of a too con- 
fident reliance upon Parliamentary pledges and Ministerial 
promises, which have hitherto been made only to be broken, the 
people have at last taken the matter into their own hands, and 
it needs no prophet to predict that a success of some kind must 
await their efforts. But it is by no means so clear what direc- 
tion those efforts will take, or at what precise point they will 
aim. The popular movement has at present no fixed purpose, 
nor has it any adequate leaders or representatives. There is 
no particular measure before the public for which there is a 
unanimous and unmistakable demand. We have nothing like 
the old cry of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bil.” It is true that there are at least two associations—one 
having its head-quarters in London, and the other in Man- 
chester—which profess to provide Reformers with programmes 
of a more or less definite character, and with leaders of more 
or less influence, ability, and popularity. But we do not think 
that either of these bodies is at all equal to the occasion, 
or that the platforms they have laid down are calculated to 
afford a basis for general Liberal action. To those who recollect 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, there is something supremely ridi- 
culous in the idea of the National Reform League guiding and 
directing a great movement. From Mr. Cobden to Mr. Beales 
the descent is tremendous, but it accurately measures the 
difference between the two bodies. The former obtained and 
deserved the confidence of the whole Free-trade party; the 


tain the most extreme opinions; while the character and conduct 
of its most prominent members are alike calculated to repel 
the sympathy and support of the middle and educated portions 
of society. A man need not be much of an aristocrat to enter- 
tain a sincere repugnance for the establishment of manhood 
suffrage in England; and it is not probable that the great 
bulk of the artisan class are in favour of a measure which 
would swamp their votes by those of the millions of unskilled 











_ Classes, can hardly fail to provoke hostility, or at any rate to 
But, however this may turn out, the prospect before the | 





latter may act as a sort of fugleman to a portion of the working | 
classes, but it has no hold upon any of those who do not enter- | 


~ share in its active labours. 


labourers, who are, alike in position and intelligence, far below | 














































































them. It is true that they desire for their own class a larger 
share of political power than it now possesses ; but they are far 
from wishing to monopolize the representation or to reduce other 
classes to political insignificance. The measure of Reform 
which they really favour is one which shall be moderate as well 
as substantial; nor do we imagine that they expect or hope 
that it will result in any sudden or violent change in the policy 
of the country. The spirit in which they seek it is certainly 
not one of antagonism towards other classes, or of hostility 
towards any of the institutions of the country. For such men, 
and we believe that they constitute the bulk of our citizens 
and mechanics, Mr. Beales and his tag-rag of stump 
orators are no fitting leaders; for they are far too shrewd not 
to see through the empty and vituperative declamation—the 
wild and reckless denunciation—by which these politicians supply 
the place of argument, and produce an effect the very reverse 
of persuasion. Upon the middle classes it is obvious that the 
proceedings of such a body as the Reform League must have 
an effect greatly injurious to the Reform cause. Its sectional 
character, and its ostentatious claim to represent in a peculiar 
and exclusive sense the working as distinguished from all other 


alienate support which would willingly be given to a movement 
conducted in a more catholic spirit. The League may get up 
great meetings, it may stimulate agitation—and so far it may 
be useful; but it cannot develop to their full extent the 
resources upon which the Liberal and Reform party might rely, 
if it was united upon some well-defined basis, and was led, not 
only in Parliament, but in the country, by those who could 
obtain its general confidence. Even Mr. Bright, with all his 
genius, his eloquence, and his unquestionable devotion to the 
cause, is by no means fitted to be at the head of such a move- 
ment as we should like to see. He is so obviously deficient in 
the temper and tact requisite for a leader that we need not 
insist upon this. His habit of laying down sweeping proposi- 
tions without considering the consequences to which they 
lead, continually excites the alarm and distrust of many who 
would willingly support him in the particular object at which 
he is aiming. By exaggerating the effects of the changes 
which he advocates, he too often prevents the co-operation of 
those whom it should be his aim to bring together. By an 
apparent want of sympathy with English institutions, and 
with the habits and tone of political life amongst the educated 
classes, he alienates many even of those who share his opinions. 
The mind of a great leader should be constructive; that of 
Mr. Bright is mainly destructive. While he possesses un- 
rivalled powers of attack, he has as yet entirely failed to lay 
down the outlines of any policy upon which he could bring 
the Liberals to act together. He made the attempt 
some few years ago, by the preparation of his well-known 
Reform Bill. But that ambitious and carefully-considered 
scheme was never heard of after the speech in which its author 
unfolded it, and we dare say that very few even of those who 
take the warmest interest in the subjeet could now tell what 
were its provisions. At all events it failed then, and we dare 
say that if it were revived it would fail again to satisfy the 
party for whose benefit it was prepared, or to win any appre- 
ciable amount of public support. "We must look elsewhere for 
the programme, and for the leader that we want. There is, so 
far as we can see, but one man who can supply our need. 
Mr. Gladstone enjoys, to an extent which is possessed by no 
other living statesman or politician, the confidence not of one 
but of all classes of his countrymen. His high culture, his 
fine tone of mind, his respect for things ancient and venerable, 
give him an influence at one end of the social scale, which his 
broad sympathies and his intense earnestness win for him at 
the other. By all he is recognised, emphatically, not mere 
a talker but as a doer. The things he hasalready Acc 
plished, in spite of strenuous opposition, and withebut slig 
assistance from lukewarm or disaffected colleagues, aré 2 pro 
of his power to achieve that which he has once set h y ie 
upon bringing about. Now every one knows that he has 
set his mind upon passing a Reform Bill, and the esd oe 
has done so is, in the present state of politics, not the least of 
the many circumstances which render such a measure 70°) 
evitable. We cannot help thinking that, under these retin a ; 
stances, it is highly undesirable he should leave the” at 
agitation to wander into all sorts of paths under aly 
leaders. No one, of course, would ask him“to_undertakeany 
As the Parliamentary & ader "it iM 
all the better that he should not appear’too, often “Om Uae 
form; but he might, and we think it would be weir 
should, sketch out the general outlines of a scheme & 
support of which all reasonable Reformers might rally, wht 
might in some degree be to us what “ the Bill, the whole 
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the Bill,” was to our forefathers, and which 
would effectually take the question out of the hands of Mr. 
Beales, and neutralize any injurious effects arising from the 
peculiar opinions or the unfortunate asperity of Mr. Bright. If 
Mr. Gladstone were to give the tone to the agitation, and define 
itsaim, both these gentlemen and those who act with them would 
take their proper places. They would still lead those who chose 
to follow them, and they would still do all the good which they 
are capable of effecting. But, on the other hand, they would 
not do the harm which we fear they may do if they are left 
entirely to their own devices. Men who do not care to join 
any movement of which they are the leaders, and who hang 
back from an agitation which has no well-ascertained limits or 
object, would willingly co-operate, even with allies whom they 
do not particularly like, in support of a measure proposed by 
one whom all recognise as their common leader. If the Liberal 
party is to be reconstituted on a basis broad enough to include 
all those who really belong to it, the work must be taken in 
hand by some one who is far more capable of understanding 
the thoughts and feelings of its various sections. It cannot be 
denied that at present a very large portion of what, for want 


and nothing but 


of a better word, we must call the educated members of the | 


party look coldly and suspiciously on the Reform movement. 
To some extent, this is no doubt due to fears which we think 
unfounded, and to an unfortunate predilection for schemes of 


to the political atmosphere of England. But even those 
of whom Mr. Laing may be taken as a fair repre- 


sentative must now be convinced that a Reform Bill is | 
| to be seen mixing with the highest in the land, and even with) 


inevitable, that it is impossible to satisfy the people with any- 
thing but a tolerably simple and perfectly intelligible measure, 
and that it is of the highest importance the question should be 
settled at the earliest possible moment. At present, however, 
there is no standard round which they can rally ; no war cry 
which they can raise. Mr. Gladstone might give them both; 
and might, in so doing, redeem the agitation of the coming 
autumn from much of the purposelessness and the violence 
by which it will otherwise, in all probability, be distinguished. 
Unless something of the sort be done—unless some definitive 
and practical measure be presented to the people as the object 
of their efforts—and unless, by the intervention of a higher 
authority than Mr. Beales, and of a more conciliating spirit 
than Mr. Bright, some common platform of operations be laid 
down—it is clear that the whole strength of the Liberal party 
cannot and will not be evoked—cannot and will not be combined 
as it ought to be, in supporting a powerful movement for a fair 
and substantial measure of Parliamentary Reform. 








PROMOTION BY PURCHASE. 


To judge from the many recent letters in nearly all the | 


influential newspapers, there appears to be but one opinion 
respecting the necessity of an entire reconstruction of our 
military system. 
and if by being prepared for war she is to preserve peace, she 
requires an efficient standing army, which, in spite of her 
enormous military estimates, she does not at present possess. 
There is no use blinking the fact—indeed, it would be worse 
than folly for us to do so—that, whereas either France, Prussia, 
or Austria could in a week send from three to five hundred 
thousand men on the field, we should not be able to call twenty 
thousand men together within a month, although, as we recently 
showed, we are paying more than any other European Power 
for the maintenance of our troops. 


and to-morrow desert, if they find an opportunity of doing so 
—all these are to be had, to be enlisted, to be trained, and to 
be “wanted” as deserters in the police “ Hue and Cry” 
sooner or later. But the bone and sinew of the land, the 
intelligence of the middle classes, the sons of professional men, 
youths of good education but restless disposition—all these go 
as shepherds to Australia, as diggers to California, as farmers’ 
servants to Queensland, or as general adventurers anywhere, 
but would never for a moment entertain the idea of enlisting 
as soldiers. Our artisan class is of the same opinion. Here 


' and there an individual out of work, or who has quarrelled 
| with his family, or who is suffering from a suspicion of debts 
| which he cannot discharge, seeks the nearest recruiting ser- 


the nation’s defenders ; 
_ never select such an alternative. 
thing 


geant, and “takes the shilling” which turns him into one of 
but the better men of this class, 
They would do any- 
short of committing actual crime, rather than 
put themselves under the discipline of martial law. With 
them, their companion who has “gone for a soldier” is 
looked upon as one whose chance in life is utterly lost. They 


- regard—we all do, for that matter—the army as the very last 
_ resource of a desperate man, and there are families where the 


news that the prodigal son had drowned himself would be deemed 


_ hardly more dreadful—and certainly much less degrading— 


than that he had become the inmate of a _ barrack-room, 


so complicate and delicate a sort as to be quite unsuitable | Why shouldthis be? Why should the service be so unpopular 


| with all save those who can enter its commissioned ranks P It 


| . . . . . . . . . 
is otherwise in France, in Belgium, in Prussia, and in Austria, 


| the 


In France, it is no unusual thing for the private soldier 


the highest in the ranks of his own service. We remembet, 
inthe days of the Crimean war, the correspondent of a London 
paper writing how it shocked his English prejudices to meet at 
the table of a French General of Division a Corporal of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, who appeared quite at home amongst the 
other guests; and that, later in the evening, the writer found 
out that this non-commissioned officer was the General’s 
nephew! Every traveller in Germany must have remarked 
how, when off duty, the various ranks of the army, 
if they happen to know each other, mix together. And 
appearance, manners, and conversation of many 
amongst the Belgians who visited Wimbledon the other 


| day, proved that amongst her regular troops there must 





If England is to hold her own in the world, | 


be men of education and position serving in the ranks. 
Would that it were so in England,—would that we had any 
approach to such a state of things! With us unfortunately 
there is an almost impassable gulf between the commissioned 
ranks on one side, and the non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers on the other. An English dragoon, lancer, 
fusilier, or linesman, is a being to be clothed by regulation, 
fed by rule, growled at on parade for the slightest fault, never 
praised, made to go to bed according to orders, and to rise 
next day to repeat all this over again. But to imagine for a 
moment that he has an opinion of his own, or that, notwith- 
standing his uniform, he has the same feelings as other men, 
is in military eyes a fallacy of the utmost magnitude, Why 


| such an immense difference should exist between our military 
| system and that of other European countries, is explained by 


In this general verdict of | 


the public we cordially agree, but differ somewhat in the | 


application of the remedy. Of what use is it trying to 
strengthen a sick man with tonics when mortification is 
threatening one of his limbs; or why prop up.a falling tree 
when some of its principle branches are utterly rotten? Before 
attempting to give strength to the former, the surgeon’s knife 


must be applied to release him of what will prove his death if | 
_ the service, that the very existence of such a rule is hardly to 


it remains; and before the latter can be made to flourish, the 
woodman’s axe must cut away what is worse than an incum- 
It is so with the English army. By degrees, and 
in the course of long years, certain excrescences have grown 
upon the trunk of our military system, and unless these are 
cut away it is of no use attempting to introduce any reforms 
into any portion of our army administration. 

The chief want of the service at the present day is men. 
We want men to fill our ranks, and we require some change or 
other by which good soldiers may be induced to remain in the 
Yanks after their term of service has expired. Roughs, tramps, 


by PS Fo yagabonds, and “ loafers” of all sorts, the idlers and the scum 
bei Pin of our cities—men who to-day enlist for the sake of a meal, 


| to exist for a single year. 


the fact that we promote our officers as no other nation im the 
world does—not according to their merits or the length of their 
services, but making their possession of a certain amount Of 
money the test of fitness for higher rank; thus rendering it 
almost impossible for those of the one rank to pass into the 
other. The system of promotion by purchase is, like most other 
English military matters, very little, if at all, understood by 
the general public; were it otherwise, it would not be allowed 
To think that, in the latter half of 


| what we all deem a reformed and reforming century, no officer 
| can be promoted unless he is master of a certain sum, and 


| that, no matter how good a soldier he may be, if he cannot find 
| the necessary funds his junior will pass over his head, is so 


exceedingly unjust to the individual, and utterly disgraceful to 


be believed. Yet soitis. Let us suppose that Messrs. Ay B, 
C, and D are respectively the senior, the second, the third; and’ 
the fourth captains of a regiment, of which one of the majors 
wishes to retire. If Captain A can muster £1,400 he will get 
the promotion; but if he cannot do so, Captain B, if he has the 
sum required, will pass over his head, and become a major. 
If Captain B is also without the money, Captain C—provided 
always he has the wherewith to purchase—will get the step; 
and so on to D, E, F, and the whole list of captains belonging 
to the regiment. Not very long ago there was an instance of 
a lieutenant who purchased his rank of captain over the lhéads 
of no less than six of his seniors. Nor was there the slightest! 
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injustice in the case. The six senior lieutenants were none of 
them possessed of £1,100, which is the difference of price 
between a lieutenantcy and a captaincy, whereas the seventh 
was, and he therefore got the step. In one of our Hussar 
regiments there is an officer who has been thirty years 
in the army, and is still a subaltern. He rose from private to 
corporal, corporal to sergeant, sergeant to cornet. His regiment 
being in India, where the climate is bad and deaths not 
unfrequent, he was fortunate enough to get his lieutenantcy 
without purchase; but further promotion is almost hopeless. 
He has seen every officer, now senior to him, in the regiment 
pass over his head, because he has not the required sum of 
£1,100; and, although an excellent soldier in every respect, 
he will in all probability remain a lieutenant until too old to 
serve any longer. In the French army he would have com- 
manded his corps long ago. 

Nor are the sums required for appointments and promotions 
in our military service trifling. The tariff will be found in the 
official monthly Army List, where the authorities are not 
ashamed to parade the prices of commissions as an outfitter 
would do his list of necessaries. A lieutenant-colonelcy in the 
Life Guards or Blues costs £7,250; a majority in the same 
corps, £5,350; a captaincy, or troop, £3,500; a lieutenancy, 
£1,785 ; a cornetcy, £1,260. In the Line these articles are con- 
siderably cheaper. In an ordinary cavalry or infantry corps, 
the lieutenant-coloneley costs £4,500; a majority, £3,200; 
captaincy, £1,800; lieutenantcy, £700; and cornetcy, or 
ensigney, £450. The commissions in the Foot Guards are 
higher than in the Line, but then they carry with them 
extra rank, and rank is a luxury which must be paid for. 
Thus, an ensign in these favoured corps has the rank of 
lieutenant in the army, and has therefore to pay £1,200 for 
his commission; the lieutenantcy, with rank of captain, 
costs £2,050; the captaincy, with rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
£4,800. But let us not suppose these are the full 
amounts that have to be paid. We have but given the 
list of what are called “regulation” prices, but promo- 
tion in either Guards, Cavalry, or Line, never can be had 
at these rates. Thus, in the Cavalry, the command of a 
regiment is never obtained for less than £8,500 or £9,000, and 
a captaincy in the same arm of the service is never sold for 
less than £5,000, and so in proportion. To an officer of large 
means, who is ready to give any price for his steps, and who 
will pay highly to exchange into a corps where there are but few 
before him for purchase, advancement must come quickly. The 
Earl of Cardigan got to the top of the regimental tree in less than 
seven years, but his promotion from first to last is said to have 
cost him close upon £20,000. It is true that both the “ Queen’s 
Regulations” and the “Mutiny Act” have very strict injunctions 
against any sum more than regulation being paid for promotion, 
and any officer infringing the enactment may be punished for 
misdemeanour. But there are in this world rules which were only 
framed to be broken, and this is oneofthem. With the excep- 
tion of the Duke of Cambridge—who, having commenced his 
military career with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, never had 
to pay for promotion—there is nota single official at the Horse 
Guards (unless he happens to belong to the Engineers or 
Artillery, in which corps there is no purchasing or selling of 
commissions) who has not broken this law—for a law it is, 
made by Parliament, quite as much as any other part of the 
Mutiny Act—over and over again; in fact, every time he bas 
purchased regimental promotion. The universal infringement 
of the rule is as well known to the military authorities, and as 
openly talked about at every mess-table and before every 
general or other superior officer, as if it was perfectly legal for 
any officer to set the regulation aside. In fact, as tending to 
keep poor men still further from the higher ranks of the 
service, the ignoring of this rule seems rather to be approved 
of than otherwise by the great men of the British army; and 
these extra sums, or fancy prices, paid over and above “ regula- 
tion” for promotion, have by degrees come to be part and 
parcel of the whole system. 

Is it, then, surprising if poor men shun entering the army 
as officers, and if in the humbler ranks, knowing they will 
never be able to get on—even if promoted to be officers—will 
not enlist in the ranks? It is true that with long, long years 
of waiting, and provided they serve altogether in foreign 
countries and bad climates, an officer may in time obtain, 
perhaps, the rank of captain or major in the British army 
without purchase; but not without seeing all his companions 
who commenced life with him, and scores of those who are or 
long were his juniors, pass him in the race for distinction. 
Without money, no officer can become a captain—save, as 
we said, after many years’ service or by very exceptional 
circumstances—unless a captain, it is impossible to be made a 
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major, and this is the lowest rank on which the distinction of 
C.B. is ever conferred. Thus, not only rank but honours depend 
upon whether or not the officer has a certain sum at his 
banker’s. The commission is, moreover a marketable com- 
modity ; if an officer gets into difficulty, it can be sold, like his 
horse, his house, or a railway share, to meet his liabilities. 
Or an officer may begin his career with the most brilliant pro- 
spects, but, owing to the misfortunes of himself or his family, 
his promotion may be stopped when he is half-way up the ladder, 
not because he has misbehaved himself, but because his agent. 
was a rogue, or his father’s banker stopped payment. Can 
any system of military promotion be conceived more utterly 
at variance with the best interests of a service, or was there 
ever a scheme of advancement imagined which must so utterly 
disgrace us in the eyes of every army in the civilized world ? 
It amounts, in fact, to this: that with money an officer, if not 
inordinately stupid, can always get on; and the more money he 
has, the quicker will be his promotion. But, on the other 
hand, no matter how great may be his professional merits, no 
officer need ever hope for promotion unless he has a certain 
sum—and not a very small sum either—at his command. 
The commission is an article which is handed from the seller to 
the buyer; the money does not come into the hands of the 
military authorities, nor have they any command over it. It 
may be forfeited by misconduct, for the sentence of a general 
court-martial can cashier an officer if found guilty of certain 
offences. The effect of this is generally to punish an unoffending 
family as well as the offending officer. In all other armies the 
disgrace of dismissal is deemed enough for any military fault ; 
but in England we add thereunto a fine out of all proportion. 
to the crime. 
And yet there are many persons—notably many military 
men—who defend and uphold this disgraceful system of 
promotion as something which on no account whatever ought 
to be abolished. It is true that the individuals who would 
maintain this scheme are chiefly either those who have them- 
selves paid high prices for their commissions, or the friends 
of those who have. But in the English army there is nothing 
which officers fear so much as to be thought poor, and 
to run down the purchase system might be construed as 
the wish of one who was himself too poor to profit by the 
scheme. If we are to believe half of what a certain class 
of military M.P.’s assert, there never was so excellent a system 
of promotion devised by man as that by purchase; and no 
doubt it is most pleasant to those who have plenty of money. 
But if so good, why not introduce the plan into other 
services, or even into other branches of the same service? Why 
not make purchase the rule in the Artillery, the Engineers, or 
the Marines? Why not in the Civil Service, the Navy, the 
Law, or the Church? Might not a tariff for first, second, and 
third class clerks be drawn up, or could not the value of post- 
captains’ commissions, the command of an ironclad, the pos- 
session of a silk gown, or the dignity of a mitre be fixed quite 
as easily, and quite as honourably, as the command of a Hussar 
regiment, or the honour of a captaincy in the Guards? If the 
system was extended, and made universal, it would at least be 
acting consistently. In truth, however, there is no argument 
worthy of a moment’s consideration which can be adduced in 
favour of a set of rules so monstrous and so disgraceful. So 
long as we maintain promotion by purchase, all reforms will be 
merely changes that can effect no good. If we want to expend 
less money upon our army, and to spend less for the seeking 
and punishment of deserters and other military culprits, we 
must induce a better class of men to enlist, and to do that we 
must offer them better chances of promotion than at present. 
So long as the purchase system continues, this will be impos- 
sible. It is no boon, but rather the contrary, to promote a 
sergeant to a commission, and then let him remain a subaltern 
officer all his life because he cannot purchase higher rank. In 
the French army, two-thirds of the vacant commissions are 
filled up from the military college, and one-third from the 
ranks; and in subsequent promotions one-third is given to 
officers selected for promotion, and two-thirds to those who are 
the seniors on the list. A rule somewhat similar might suit 
our army. In these days, the selections for promotions cam 
hardly ever be very unjust, for the exposure which must 
invariably follow is much too inevitable; the game would not 
be worth the candles. It is said that the Duke of Cambridge, 
when under examination before a military commission some 
years ago, declared that, if promotion by purchase was ebolished, 





he could not trust himself to select officers for promotion. If 
this is true, it simply means that his Royal Highness is 
unfit for the office he holds. It would be as right fora 
to say that he mistrusted his own summing-up at the 


“law-suit. But the real-seoret of this diffidence, no doubt, 
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from the dislike which those who surround the Duke have to enter- 
tain for a moment the notion that the purchase system will or 
can ever be abolished. His Royal Highness was probably not so 
much afraid of his own power of selection, as he was of offending 
that military oligarchy which commands the Commander-in- 
Chief. ‘There is an idea in certain quarters that if the purchase- 
system were abolished the army would become less aristocratic 
than at present. This is a mistake. The change would cer- 
tainly put officers more on their metal, make them better 
soldiers, and render them more professional, more like our naval 
officers. But the nominations to such commissions would 
still remain with the Crown, and although in future advance- 
ment the nominees would have to hold their own with young 
officers from the ranks, the service would be none the worse for 
that. If they could not do so, the sooner they left the army 
the better. The great gain to the army would be, not that the 
officers would be any less aristocratic, but that the ranks would 
become far more respectable. But prejudice or not, the 
system cannot be maintained much longer, and we look upon 
its entire abolition as a mere question of time. No scheme of 
promotion so unjust, or so disgraceful to us as a nation, can in 
these days be long-lived, and it needs but public inquiry and 
more general knowledge respecting it, to make the system a 
matter of past history. 








THE GOOD OF EVIL. 


Sounp philosophy and sound religion alike recognise the 
soul of goodness in things evil, though perhaps from different 
points of view. The one, starting from the a priori belief in a 
beneficent Creator, can only admit evil into the economy of the 
Divine plans, on the principle of its working out some higher 
good in the end. The orthodox thinker contends that, while 
the preponderance of good over evil in the world establishes 
the wisdom, goodness, and justice of the Creator, all apparent 
disorder and sufferings must be regarded as means to, or results 
of, a vast and beneficent order, which it is only our limited 
range of vision that prevents us from tracing out im its complete- 
ness. On any other supposition the patent co-existence of 
evil with an all-wise and all-powerful Creator becomes an 
insoluble problem. The inductive philosopher, on the other 
hand, who insists on the exclusive evidence of facts, or conclu- 
sions from facts, finds himself landed in pretty much the same 
results as the champion of Revelation. He will not go so far 
as to say that all evil, physical or moral, must have entered into 
the Divine plan: he declines altogether to pronounce what did 
and what did not form part of sucha plan. He may even go 
so far as to question whether there be any such thing at all as 
a personal contriver and legislator of the universe. But, resting 
on the facts of observation and history, he cannot but allow 
that bad very often leads to good; that Nature frequently 
corrects her apparent errors by producing from them permanent 
benefits; that everything in life is worked up in a strange way 
to bring about favourable results in the end. As an optimist 
somewhere quaintly puts it, “ Nature is a rag merchant, who 
works up every shred and tatter and end into new creations.” 

As to moral evil, we must acknowledge that the soul of 
goodness is not so easily to be traced in that. Of course 
it may be said, that while without sin you may have innocence, 
without evil and temptations to it you cannot have virtue; 
that in proportion as we overcome moral evil, so we rise in the 
scale of excellence, and that thus it may fairly be contended 
that even moral evil is the occasion of moral good, There 
would, no doubt, be much in this argument if we could conceive 
the world was made for the exclusive benefit of the few ehoice 
spirits, who use the evil which they encounter as a discipline 
in virtue and self-control. But when we contemplate the 
results of temptation with the mass of mankind, when we see 
but one in ten perhaps rising superior to an evil opportunity 
that more or less ruins the other nine (most of whom perhaps 
were never in any condition to struggle against or overcome 
it), we find it hard enough to acquiesce in the goodness of the 
arrangement whereby one moral hero is raised on the ruins of 
so many reprobates. There may be plenty of natural analogies 
for this, in wasted seeds, embryos, &c., written in Bishop Butler; 
but it will not be, with all the analogies in the world, easy to detect 
the good of the evil in this principle. At the same time there 
are occasions where a man may owe something to his vices, 
where the bad in a person’s character has brought out some- 
thing fine in him. Mirabeau used to say that “none but men 
of strong passions are capable of arriving at greatness, none 
but such are capable of meriting public gratitude.’ No one, 
perhaps, can really love good men without having strong 


capacities of hating purely selfish and vicious characters. The 





most luxurious votaries of pleasure have shown themselves 
before now most alive to the distresses, and charitable to the 
needs of others ; dissipation has awakened the kindliness which 
sobriety and correctness have not felt in the same degree; and 
in the same way a positively vicious life in the past has, after 
the turn has taken place, produced, in well-known instances, a 
width of sympathy, fullness of experience, and a tenderness of 
sympathy which are sought in vain from those “who need no 
repentance.” In fact, good and evil are so strangely inter- 
mixed in the web of man’s constitution, that the threads are 
often difficult to trace and discern; his virtues lie sometimes 
so near the border of his vices, and his vices under certain 
circumstances will present a character so resembling what 
is virtuous, that in the same way as plants are fed from 
manures, it is conceivable that in such a complex being as man 
some of his less amiable qualities may supply nutriment to his 
better, that, as Shakespeare says, “‘ Best men are moulded of 
their faults;” that courage, e.g., may be educed from passion- 
ateness, that liberality may take its first origin from vanity, 
that justice may be aided materially by cold-heartedness. Our 
actions sometimes present a whole, the analysis of which it 
would be far from agreeable to contemplate. 

But whatever difficulties lie in seeing the good of evil, taking 
the latter in the sense of moral imperfection, much fewer 
doubts arise as to the outcoming of good from physical evil. 
Of all the sufferings that can befall the world few, if any, 
exceed those of war. Yet more than half the good in the 
world has been derived through the sword ; all the cruelties of 
Alexander’s wars were far more than compensated by the 
civilization they imported into the East. Christendom, it 
may be said, owes itself to the fierce irruptions of the barbarians 
who broke up the Roman Empire. We shall never know 
exactly our debt to the horrors of the French Revolution. 
Nations are created by war: this seems especially to be the 
fate of Germany. Schiller says she gained her first national 
consciousness through the Thirty Years’ War; and, perhaps, 
in the “ Seven Days’ War,” in which she has just been engaged, 
she has won still more. Even in its moral influences on nations 
and individuals, war may produce as much good as evil. The 
excitements and the heroisms, the self-sacrifices and the 
seriousness, created by this worst of physical scourges may, 
perhaps, have added far more to the sum of human virtue than 
its cruelties and rapine, and the calamities ever inflicted by it 
have added to the sum of human vice and misery. But we 
need not go back to history to find the good that works beneath 
the ill. The domestic events of the last twelve months will 


| teach us the lesson just as well. As long as beasts were 





abundant and butchers’ bills were low no one cared how the 
poor oxen were treated, whether alive or dead. It required a 
cattle plague, accompanied with a heavy county-rate and high 
prices of beef, to teach men the wholesome lessons of economy 
and humanity. It is the same with our present visitation of 
the cholera. Men are careless enough about dirt, about tem- 
perance, about the physical conditions of health, though they 
are taught by periodical attacks of fever and pestilence that 
such laws imperatively require to be observed. What, then, 
would they be if they were exempt from these evils? It is 
grievous enough to see the bills of mortality in cities like 
London and Liverpool now; but we know that these will be 
not without their fruits. Cholera is what Thucydides calls 
war—a rash and severe teacher: it is an evil of the sorest kind; 
but the evil passes and the good remains; alleys are cleansed, 
and improved water supplies will hereafter save thousands of 
lives for the hundreds that are being saciificed now. Who 
will regret, moreover, the late financial crisis? A rotten and 
immoral system has been broken up; fraud has been exposed 
and punished; the almost universal greed for impossible 
interest has received a sharp check. Great misery has been 
caused, no doubt, and, worst of all, has often fallen on little- 
deserving victims, just as very harmless people are sometimes 
killed in a thunderstorm that has purified an unwholesome 
atmosphere; but, the particular evil has issued in the general 
good, and nature, or, as we prefer to say, Providence, turns all 
to the benefit of man. If he would learn wisdom by gentler 
means we may be sure he would not have to learn from the 
rougher; but he will not. The law of wa@dvra held good 
long before Adschylus proclaimed it. 

Still, we do not disguise from ourselves that the principle of 
the “ good of evil” is not without dangers in its application. 
One of these is the encouragement it may lend to apathy and 
indifference. If evil be only “good in the making,” it might 
seern a pity or a folly to interfere with the development. But it 
must be remembered that evil, even when leading to good, is 
evil still, There is nothing to show that the same good might 
not have been reached in a much better way. There was, e.g., 
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nothing in the nature of things requiring a score of paupers to 
be starved in the London streets before men could begin to 
practise the commonest duties of humanity. Railways would 
do well to begin the exercise of caution without first complying 
with Sydney Smith’s condition of immoiating a bishop. 
good can only be reached through evil, the case is different. 
Facts, however, we suspect, show that it is for the most part 
only when mankind will not be taught by gentler ways that 
they have to be educated by the bitter discipline of events. 
Still, the truest wisdom is never taught through the rod; the 
highest characters are never moulded by coercion. It is only 


in an imperfect state, complicated by man’s selfishness, and | 


wilfulness, and stupidity, that the good which he is so slow to 
gain has to be evolved from the evil to which he is so much 
more readily drawn. But there is no ground here for apathy. 
Man has the power of controlling events over and above his 
liability to be controlled by them. His business is to confront 
evil, not to wait and see, if let alone, it may not produce some 
good. Itisonly the worst form of optimism that finds a refuge 


for its indolence and indifference in the doctrine of “ laisser- | 


faire.” Another bad tendency of the principle is its liability to 

promote a false estimate of persons’ characters. Bad men get 
_ the credit of the good which Providence shapes out of their 
vices and errors. Selfish, sensual Henry VIII. becomes the 
idol of some people, as though it was from the purest motives 
and the widest foresight that he overthrew the power of the 
Pope in England. Napoleon the Great finds champions to 
admire even the moral side of his genius, and to ascribe to his 
grand disinterestedness and beneficent policy the benefits which 
doubtless accrued to Europe through his selfish lust of aggran- 
disement and utter recklessness as to the means of accomplish- 
ing his designs. Bismarck, three months ago the most hated 
man in Germany, is now the most popular. Many Prussians 
will not only defend, but admire the insolence and oppression 
with which for so long a period he treated their own Chambers. 
Of course, they will not keep the same names for these qualities ; 
they will call them self-reliance and lofty tenacity of purpose; 


in short, they will be tempted to “call evil good,” because their | 


moral judgment has been perverted by the benefits resulting to 
them from a policy for which Strafford, not undeservedly perhaps, 
lost his head. 

“ Croyez moi, l’erreur aussi a son mérite,” was a saying of 
Voltaire’s. The aberrations of opinion as well as of practice 
have usually not been without their beneficiul results. The 
“mystery of evil” in all its branches is, and ever will be, a 
great perplexity to our limited intelligence; but the deeper we 
look into the connections of events on earth, and the larger the 
ideas we form of the Divine working, the more convinced shall 
we be that in the imperfect system of things, of which we 
constitute a part, good and evil together form a whole that 
is good. 








THE ABUSE OF SUPERLATIVES. 


How to speak well and to express oneself justly should be 
the concern of each of us, and of all as well as of each, 
although the nonsense which protrudes itself into our maga- 
zines under the name of light literature, wherein all the fun 
consists in bad spelling, or in exaggerated expression, would 
seem to be a standing denial of the existence, or at least the 
general existence, of the desire. It is a fact, however, that to 
a vast number of people the literature (?) provided by Mr. Arte- 
mus Ward, Mr. Josh Billings, and the much more refined and 
humorous Mrs. Brown, is not considered entertaining, and that 
such gentlemen and ladies really derive more pleasure from 
calm, quiet, and contemplative writing, which conveys the 
writer’s thoughts for just so much as they are worth, and no 
more, than from the ecstatic ravings of the spasmodic or 
sensational school. With such calm readers and critics, any 
expression which oversteps the modesty of nature, is, in an 
author, just as objectionable as ranting in an actor, or as the 
most strained and muscular drawing—wherein the biceps is as 
big as a French roll and the veins like whipcord—of a young 
and vigorous artist who has just commenced his not unamusing 
career. 


While many scholarly people like scholarly writing, there | 


is a majority which prefer high seasoning and literary dishes 
with a flavour. There are writers, too, who, like cooks, are 
certainly too free with the pepper-box. In their simplicity, 
they call this vigour. ‘Their heroes are very heroic, and their 
villains decidedly villainous; their foes are soundly belaboured, 
and their friends as warmly praised. They live as if Prince 
Rupert had never existed, and the mezzotinto were an unknown 
art; and, sometimes, in virulent abuse, they seem ready to 
empty the slang dictionary; while, at others, in a laudatory 


If | 


way, all the beatitudes in the Sermon on the Monnt are in- 
sufficient for the object of their adulation. Every man must 
have some favourite method of ruining himself. ‘“ Some men 
to business ””—on the Stock Exchange, let us say—“ some to 
pleasure take”; but most of our vigorous and slashing young 
writers take to adjectives. They, wishing to “pile up the 
agony,” become careless of their positives, regardless of their 
comparatives, and profuse—nay, reckless—of their superlatives. 
Now the adjective is a difficult part of speech. Sir John 
Stoddart, in his “ Universal Grammar,” calls it the noun- 
adjective; and Mr. Tooke placed a large number of them 
among the participles, “treating,” says a grammarian, “ all 
| his predecessors with contempt.” Sydney Smith told a story 
of a man who “spoke disrespectfully of the equator.” So 
Horne Tooke seems to have horrified many grammarians by 
his curt treatment of adjectives. “Pray, sir, take care of 
your adjectives,” said Dr. Johnson. “ Boy!” thundered old 
Bowyer, “mind your degrees.” The advice should never be 
thrown away. Vossius objected to the positive degree, because, 
said he, “the other degrees are equally positive, that is, lay 
_ down their respective signification.” “ Lastly,” says Stoddart, 
“the word superlative is not well chosen, since it merely shows 
_ preference, or raising one thing above another; and in this 
sense the comparative is itself a superlative.” Quintillian 
calls the positive the absolute; others, the simple. But 
enough has been said to show that adjectives, whether in a 
high or a low degree, are difficult words, and, therefore, to be 
used cautiously. They may not have the dangerous power of 
utterly confusing your reader, as an ill-used pronoun does, and 
of making him hesitate as to who is guilty or who is innocent 
when one is narrating a crime; they do not confuse the number 
and person as does a verb, if plural, where it should be singu- 
lar, or vice versd; their misuse is not so glaring, and, therefore, 
it is more frequent and more dangerous. Hume says that 
“the principles of the Reformation were deeper in the prince’s 
mind than to be easily eradicated.” “This is no comparison 
at all,” cried Cobbett ; “it is nonsense.” 

It is hardly in the use of comparatives that we sin now. 
We often are silly enough in our positive degree; and, as 
Cobbett pointed out long ago, we say very right, very wrong, 
prodigiously honest, or extremely just. We try to strengthen 
a simple word and make nonsense of it. A man cannot be 
more just than just, or more honest than honest; but in . 
endeavouring to convey more than we really mean, we shoot 
beyond the mark. There has grown up with us of late a ' 
greediness for big words—a love of vastness and exaggeration. 
We have big houses, big ships, big firms, vast cataracts, and 
wonderful things of all kinds. An American to whom the 
atmosphere of vastness had become a necessity, once astonished 
his audience by declaring that he could jump higher, squat 
| lower, dive deeper, and come out drier, than any one else. In 
fact, he was not to be exceeded. Such wild expressions 
| encourage the young in the tendency, which exists in all fresh 
| minds, towards habitual untruth. One step over the boundary 
is dangerous ; yet readers of fine writers are continually urged 
to take that step. Shakespeare, when Hamlet’s mind is failing, 
makes him rave about heaping “ Pelion on Ossa,” and scorching 
the mountain’s head against the sun; when, however, Hamlet 
is sane, his words are calmer, he calls himself “ a very slave.” 
This does not suffice Miss Braddon; she flies to superlatives. 
“He grew,” she tells us (“Aurora Floyd,” p. 108), “the 
veriest slave of the lovely vision.” To call a woman a 
‘vision is bold; to compare very, verier, veriest, is more 
daring. Shakespeare, however, can be cited as using 
a double superlative, but always with judgment; and 
the Prayer-book says the “ Most Highest,” and the Gospel 
doth deny the King to be the “Supreme Head.” To justify | 
that expression one might cite the Latin ae 
there could be a lower and a higher head,-fnd the true right 
could be compared, or there could be two rights. This extra 
assertion—seems to us indicative of weakness. In Colley 
Cibber’s days the young beaux, to be more expressive, invented 
wild oaths, such as “Stap my vitals,’ “ Burn my liver,” 
“Scorch me;” so the Yankees talk of “Eternal smash,” 
“ Bternal and everlastin’ perdition,” and Mr. Edmund Sparkler 
exhausts his small vocabulary in asserting a young lady to be 
a “ Bigod fine woman;” and thus our lively young friends, 
the young lions of the Daily Telegraph, are no doubt delighted. 
when they see the words “ the largest circulation in the world 
| in great capitals on the affche of their paper. There is some 
sense, indeed, in thus appealing to advertisers; but what shall 
we say of the venerable Standard when it bases its merits om 
being the largest paper in the world? If great books are 
_ great evils, are not great papers.so too? This striving at 
| vastness produces wonderful results on public singers @ 
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actors. We have the great Vance; the inimitable Mackney. 
One man is the “Hero Songster,” another the “Lion 
Comique.” The side-splitting, face-tearing, convulsion-making 
Irish singers exhaust all epithets upon themselves in the 
endeavour to be original, like that actor who advertised his 
bespeak upside down, under the pretence that if he did not do 
so his benefit would have turned out a malefit. That a farce 
should be a “roaring” farce, and that the audience, probably 
disgusted at its folly, should roar at it like so many bulls of 
Bashan, was long ago an accepted fact; the Adelphi, however, 
goes beyond roaring in these dramatic trifles, it produces 
‘‘screamers;” a regular Adelphi screamer is the recognised 
formula wherein a mild composition which sends home the 
audience sadder and wiser men, meditative on the follies of 
farce writers, is announced. It being a recognised fact, says 
Mr. Dickens, discoursing of Mr. Crammles, that no British 
audience will ever come to a theatre unless it is fully 
persuaded that it cannot get in, “one is not surprised 
at such notices as “ overflowing houses, no standing-room in 
the pit, glorious galleries, and bursting boxes,’—these are the 
eccentricities to be caught, like the measles, in the midst of a 
sanguine and over-hopeful class, the votaries of which prefer 
tights and spangles, rouge, feathers, and burnt cork, with a 
doubtful salary of 30s. a week, to the more prosaic, dull work 
and infinitely more comfortable life, which would yield them 
five times as much. A few plaudits, probably from paid 
palms, the rap of an umbrella, and the yell of one boy in the 
gallery, has been described before now as “ thunders of ap- 
plause,” and has sent more than one rival actor pale with 
jealousy to his bed. So Miss Petowker, of T. R. D., describes 
the fall of one bouquet, bought for the purpose by herself and 
flung by the walking gentleman, with a paper shirt-front and 
Berlin gloves, from the stage-box, as an “ avalanche of flowers,” 
dnd the manager improves the occasion by calling in three 
policemen off duty, and describing them as an “ army of 
supernumeraries.” The stage is itself an unreality; its ex- 
pressions, like its simulated feasts and unreal viands, its fruits 
of coloured paper, and its pies of pasteboard, are vast but 
empty. We may, therefore, pardon its exaggerations, but, in 
real life, we may be sure that no scholar or gentleman will 
‘wittingly exaggerate or speak beyond the truth. The first 
step in that way is dangerous, it is more than a crime in 
society : it isa blunder. To talk of being immensely funny, 
prodigiously pleased, excessively and beyond expression annoyed, 
all the while you are expressing your chagrin; to speak of such 
a scene being “ wofully comic,” and a pic-nic passing off in a 
way that was “awfully jolly,” is superlatively nonsensical, if 
nothing else. No sane man wishes to speak a mere argot, a 
slang which to the uninitiated is as incomprehensible as the 
unknown tongue. Language may have been given, as the 
bitter satirist said, to conceal men’s thoughts, but not in that 
way. Big, bombastic, and swelling words, without thoughts 
to agree with them, are as ridiculous as the titles assumed by 
the pauper lunatics in Hanwell, and are often used by those 
who have not the excuse of madness. Every sensible gentle- 
man will wish to avoid such folly; and, to secure himself 
against the risk of these and like errors, he cannot do better 
than study the full meaning, value, and weight of every word 
he employs. 








LADY TIPPLERS. 


Were it possible for Pope again to write his “ Rape of the 
Lock,” and to write it in America, he would be obliged to 
invoke the assistance of more sylphs than he did to shield 
his fair heroine from harm, A new enemy has made his 
appearance with the advance of civilization, and one which 
the combined forces of Zephyretta, Brillante, Momentilla, 
Crispissa, and Ariel, could not successfully oppose. Perhaps 
those guardians are less vigilant than formerly; or it may, 
indeed, happen that they are traitors in disguise. However it 
be, the fault cannot be laid to the charge of Republicanism, 
for it prevailed in Imperial Rome itself. In the present day, 
it appears that the belles of the Western World are not 
content to assemble round the tea-table to dissect the latest 
fashions and their neighbours’ characters, as their mothers 
were. Neither have the Germans been powerful enough to- 
prevail upon them to become Kaffee-Schwestern, although they 
have naturalized among the weaker male sex their Saur-kraut, 
Lager-bier, and omnipresent Bands. The fashionable female 
world gas resisted these temptations, but, in plain words, it is 
said to have “ taken to drink.” No one has as yet presumed 
to propose a remedy. Kissing has not been openly mentioned, 
although it may have been thought of. That Roman remedy 





could hardly be rejected by a gallant race as distasteful; but, | 


as it has not been publicly suggested, although the fault is 
freely avowed, we are compelled to suppose that there is some- 
thing intrinsically weak in it—some flaw fatal to its efficacy. 
And immediately the old query arises in our mind, Quis 
custodet custodes? It is plain as possible that many of 
those duly responsible would fight shy of their duty, or 
perform it in a perfunctory manner, in order that there should 
be a mutual condonation of a common fault. If the American 
gentlemen desire that their wives and daughters shall be pat- 
terns of sobriety and domestic virtue, they must first show 
them an example. In these days, ladies begin to imagine that 
they display a spirit of independence by eagerly imitating their 
male friends—in America especially, this fancy is pushed to 
the utmost. They preach, they teach, and they practise—as 
physicians. They lecture as vehement politicians, they mas- 
querade in various costumes more or less masculine, and Dr. 
Mrs. So-and-So is stated with applause to have discarded the 
barbarous and slavish custom of long robes and side-saddles 
when she goes to visit her patients. When once they have 
begun to play “ fast and loose” with old world notions there 
is nothing to hinder them from advancing beyond these limits, 
Once that it becomes a fixed idea that the more women imitate 
men the more independence of character do they show, and the 
more justice they do to their “individuality,” there is no 
reason to believe that they will refrain from drinking strong 
liquors because some men think it unwomanly. ‘The fashion is 
against being “ womanish.” There are, no doubt, among our- 
selves, persons who may be termed frail bibbers, and some 
who regard as the chief attraction of certain of our places of 
amusement the possibility of gratifying their appetite without 
comment. Physicians also know of cases where ladies of a 
higher station take as medicine various “ strengthening 
tinctures,” less medicinal than alcoholic. But these keep 
their shame concealed; they do not obtrude it on the 
public view. None of our most censorious critics have yet 
ventured to inform us that even “ girls of eighteen, the daughters 
of our most respectable merchants, have been seen grossly 
intoxicated upon our public streets.” An American journal, of 
good character, gives us this piece of information; and from 
private sources we can, unfortunately, corroborate many of its 
statements. Ladies of good position in society have been 
noticed in Broadway passing along in all the majesty of silks, 
satins, and diamonds, but with a step lamentably unsteady. 
The “ watering-places” have become “ liquoring-places”’ for 
many of them; there, the young belles of the season first 
become initiated in the fashionable vice. They sit ont 
on the piazzas in the long evenings, and, separated from 
the usual sights and routine of life, permit themselves 
more freedom than usual. They think it amusing, we are 
told, to be made “funny” by drinking with gentlemen. 
But it unfortunately happens that this “ passing spree” does 
not pass away altogether when they return to town. They 
have created an appetite which is in no hurry to leave them. 
Nor need they give it up for want of opportunities to gratify 
their vitiated tastes. They go out shopping, and the merchants 
always keep on hand a bottle of wine, lest his customers should 
thirst in vain, They visit their modistes, and their establish- 
ments, it appears, are fashionable drinking-houses also. It is 
not merely that the proprietor offers her customers a glass of 
wine, but she really sells her whatever drink is most agreeable, 
and sets it down in the bill as “small trimmings.” “ Small 
trimmings !” it is the title of an essay, but perhaps the essayist 
would prefer that of “ extra-luncheons,” which is the synonyme 
adopted at the watering-place hotels. But besides these pan- 
ders, there are the “ ladies’ restaurants.” In some of these 
“saloons” there is nothing to shock the most fastidious eye 
upon the bill of fare—none but the initiated understand the 
full meaning of the considerate intimation: “if you Co not see 
what you want, ask for it.” 

But there are other restaurants where even this affected 
reticence is not observed—restaurants where “all sorts of 
fancy drinks are as freely ordered by, and supplied to, women 
as creams and ices used to be.” Fashionable ladies enter here 
unattended, we are told, and call for liquors at all hours of the 
day. Wine is not what they want, they can get wine readily 
enough at home. Nor do they care greatly for claret punches, 
sherry-cobblers, and the like: these they can sip at evening 
parties, before gentlemen. But Kinahan’s “ Lord Lieutenant ” 
whisky, or imitations, and undiluted brandy, are forbidden 
fruit at such social réwnions. They are obtainable at the 
restaurants. For these are the voices of the fashionable 
ladies, “ moving in the best circles,” heard calling at all hours 
of the day. And when such is the case, who can wonder that 
the illicit enjoyment occasionally becomes a topic of public 
conversation, from the demeanour Of the habituées in the 
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street? Itis perhaps the most melancholy sight that can be con- 
ceived, that of matrons and maidens afflicted with this dipso- 
mania. We have suggested one mode of moderating the evil : 
the Americans have found out another, which is but a palliation 
in particular cases. “Some of the most elegant ladies of our 
leading cities,” says an American journal, “will pass this 
summer not at Saratoga or Newport, as usual, but at an 
asylum for inebriates.” After such an announcement there is 
no need of drawing a moral. 








LONDON OMNIBUSES. 


Tue dangers of the streets of London are well known. 
There is not a day in the year, upon an average, in which 
some one is not killed in attempting to cross them, narrow as 
for the most part they are. The task requires a youthful and 
bold spirit, a quick eye and nimble feet, patience and col- 
lectedness. An elderly person of either sex should never 
attempt it, except under the escort of a policeman, or, better 
still, a crossing-sweeper. If in the even current of vehicles 
there appears a gap wide enough to admit of a stout party in 
petticoats effecting the transit safely, woe to that woman if she 
trusts the flattering prospect. Ten to one a Hansom will cut 
her off and double her up. In the race of London streets she 
should compete with nothing fleeter than a waggon or a 
twopenny omnibus. But in the uneven current where four 
roads, as at the bottom of Fleet-street, or five, as in the 
Holborn Valley, nothing short of a city Arab, who can travel as 
surely on his hands as his feet, should attempt the passage. 
But the dangers of the streets of London are not confined to 
passengers. Omnibuses themselves are not safe. They are a 
two-edged sword lethal alike to friends and to foes; to those who 
ride in them or on them, as to those who presume to dispense 
with their assistance. Time has become so valuable and the 
race of life so swift, that omnibuses have almost dispensed 
with the practice of stopping to let down their fares or to 
allow them to seat themselves. If you patronize the outside 
on your way to the city of a morning, you must shoot your 
omnibus flying, and go aloft while the fresh horses are 
thundering over the ground, at the peril of breaking your 
neck if hand or foot lose their hold. It is quite a Matterhorn 
business. But the getting up is nothing to the getting down; 
and unless you are well practised in the art of transferring 


vourself from the footboard to the ground while the vehicle is | 


travelling at the rate of six miles an hour, the chances of 
your coming to grief are perilously strong. It was only the 
other day that a gentleman, perfectly sober and in his usual 
state of health, fell from an omnibus as he was getting down; 
and the coroner’s jury, making an unintentional pun, added to 
their verdict this “special rider” :—* The jury are of opinion 
that the ascent and descent to and from omnibuses as at 
present constructed are exceedingly dangerous, and that the 
rails erected outside omnibuses are not sufficiently high, and 
they further believe that if the rails had been higher on the 
omnibus from which the deceased fell, his life would not have 
been sacrificed.” 

If Mr. Banting had done no other good to society by his 
system than show how the body may be kept in acondition to 
give its possessor the best possible chance of life in the act of 
ascending to or descending from the roof of an omnibus, he 
would have deserved all his fame. But it would be a calumny 
upon vehicles of this class to say that their inconveniences end 
with their external perils. Weshall not say that they are the 
most uncomfortable instruments of locomotion which a utilitarian 
and money-grubbing age could have designed. The four- 
wheeled cab may proudly compete with them, haud impart 
passu, for that distinction. But if we say that they are ag 
bad as your four-wheeler, it will be admitted that the feeble 
power of language cannot go much further. It is true thapfor 
sixpence you can have a whole cab to yourself, pervading 
stench and possible infection included, To be carried a whole 
mile for such a sum, with the possibility of having contracted 
small-pox or typhus in the interval, cannot be considered 
dear. But even in an omnibus you are not absolutely safe 
from personal peril. It may not, indeed, aim at your 
health, but your purse may be worth something. This peril 
is so imminent that you rarely enter an omnibus in which you 
are not warned in large type to “ beware of pickpockcts, male 
and female”; and when this caution is not given, who is told 
that one of the proprietors does not carry on the trade on his 
own account? Apart from this, the omnibus has disagreeables 
some of which are gratuitous, others perhaps inseparable from 
this institution. _ It is of its essence that it is open to all, and 
it may happen that the first person you see after you have 








taken your seat is an intimate friend with whom you have 
lately quarrelled ; or, worse still, perhaps a friend with whom 
you have not quarrelled; or, even worse than that, it may be 
the tailor who has made you that coat or that waistcoat for 
which you have not paid, and in which he beholds you decked, 
as it were, in feathers plucked from his own breast. We are 
not prepared to say that there is any eventuality in life more 
distressing than such a collision between a man of taste and 
education, and the miserable snip who is not content . to work 


for the honour of the« thing, but whose sordid soul stoops to » 
But the institution omnibus, is 


considerations of filthy lucre. 
not without evils of proximate if not of equal magnitude. One 
of their lighter and more entertaining features is the adver- 
tisements which inform you where to get your shirts made of 
the best quality, and in the best pattern, where to purchase 
our sherry, our tea, our baby-linen. It may be, that while. 
you are mentally absorbed upon the great advantages offered 
you in respect of the last-named article, the omnibus stops, 

and a lady enters presenting the point of her parasol at the 

eyes of the company in general; but as she turns to seat her- 

self, addressing it particularly at your own. How many eyes 

have been lost in this way ! how many expectant fathers, anxious 
about that advertisement, have been left but one eye to behold 
baby and baby-linen we cannot say. But the ever torturing 
expectation that the point of that parasol will go into some- 

body’s eye is quite enough to justify you in demanding the. 
return of your fare. Ladies, almost all ladies unfortunately, 

have this habit; but some of them have other habits in addi- 

tion; we allude now to the stout habit—the habit that pur- 
chases accommodation for one, and occupies accommodation for 
two. If without open rudeness you can avoid it, don’t sit om 
the same side with that woman if there is only one seat left. 
Rather get out and walk, wet or dry; rather risk the perils of 
an ascent to the top, and a possible descent in a way not 
counted upon. We refrain from entering into particulars; the 
experienced will understand and sympathize with us, and if 
the inexperienced will not be warned, let them suffer. We will 
not dwell here upon the subject of crinoline; we will not even 
allude to the possibility of an artful female, or an unprotected 

one, charging you with having trod on her toes with a double 
meaning. That some of these vehicles go at a pace nearly as 
fast as you can walk is, considering their cattle, creditable, 
thongh upon the whole it is not convenient. But this is a 

drawback not inseparable from the institution omnibus. Nor 

is it an unavoidable nuisance that twelve people are crammed 
into a space fit only for ten, nor that a passenger should have 
to fight his way from the entrance to the end through knees: 
and crinolines, so obstructive that his legs ache when he has at 

last accomplished the task. 

Look at the omnibus Manchester sent us during the Great 
Exhibition of 1862—commodious, almost luxurious, drawn by 
three horses, and cheap withal. When the Exhibition was 
over the London omnibuses threatened to “nurse” them off 
the road. They were too good for a London public, too costly 
to leave the London proprietors the profits in which they 
delight. There is no monopoly like omnibus monopoly. An 
existing proprietor will risk a whole year’s profits to run @ 
new comer off the road. If the latter offers to carry the 
public six miles for twopence, the other will carry them for 
one penny. He sends two omnibuses to wait on, to “nurse” 
a new one—one going before, one following; and great is 
the strife of the three conductors to impress a fare, the golden 
rule being, in the case of a lady and child, to “collar the 
kid.” But within a few weeks a competition has come into 
the field who will not submit to be “nursed.” The Metro- 
politan Railway Company are running “new and improved ” 
omnibuses from the York and Albany at Camden-town and 
the Regent’s-circus, Oxford-street, taking the Portland-road 
station of the line as a species of “half-way house.” These 
omnibuses beat even those of Manchester. They are the beaw 
ideal of what an omnibus should be, roomy, capacious—clean ! 
and they carry you all the way from Camden-town to the 
Regent’s-cireus for twopence. Do you wish to ride outside 
and ventilate your Havannah or your meerschaum, you cam 
walk upstairs and seat yourself as comfortably as if you were 
just going from your drawing-room to your bedroom. Do you 
wish to separate yourself from the profanwm vulgus who pay 
only twopence, you can come manfully down with an additional 
penny and ride first class with all the air of one who i# 
whirled along in his own carriage. In these omnibuses the 
deadly point of the parasol—why will women point im this 
murderous habit P—loses its terrors; wet umbrellas no longer 
shed their streams down your legs, nor is there any 
of a superabounding female form smothering the 
dimensions of a masculine neighbour. ~~ 
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If Nature abhors a vacuum, she is equally averse to a pause. 
Her cry is “ Onward!” and though our omnibuses in one sense 
obey this cry, they turn a deaf ear to it in another and the 
most important sense. Such as they are now they were thirty 
years ago—cheaper, but not better. Have they not had their 
day? Are they not in their old age displaying the immove- 
ability and the avarice of senility? It is computed that the 
abolition of tolls has been as good as £20,000 in the pockets of 
one proprietary, the London General Omnibus Company. 
Then the reduction of the mileage duty from 1d. to 4d. per 
mile has added to the profits of every omnibus running sixty 
miles a day, £138 per annum. When the abolition of the tolls 
and the reduction of the duty were being clamoured for, the 
omnibus proprietors were loud in their assertion of the greater 
convenience and the cheaper fares which these concessions 
would secure the public. But when once those concessions were 
made, we heard no more of the public advantage, which 
resolved itself into the fact that the repair of the roads fell 





wholly on the ratepayers. This is the age of commissions. 
Might we ask for one to inquire into the omnibus service? Or 


may we not hope that the example of the Metropolitan | 
Railway Company will excite emulation on a wider scale, and | 


the old omnibuses, which have too long cumbered the ground, 
will follow the old cabs, which have long since gone to their 
reward. 








MOUNTAINEERING WITHOUT GUIDES. 


| 


| memoranda of a tour. 


| 


| 


GuUIDEs are always an expense, they are often a good deal | 


in the way, and are sometimes the greatest nuisances conceiv- 
able. It is very easy to understand the desire which possesses 
young men to get on without such encumbrances. The credit 
of overcoming a difficulty is increased almost indefinitely when 
the successful adventurers are able to say “ We had no guide,” 
especially when tliey are telling their tale to men who really 
know by experience how a guide means legs and hands and 
head to a good many mountaineers. But equally the chances 
of overcoming the difficulty without much unnecessary danger 
and labour are almost in a like proportion diminished, unless, 
indeed, those who make the attempt are very carefully trained 
mountaineers. A first serious expedition without guides is apt 
to open the pedestrian’s eyes considerably, showing him how 
completely a machine he had often been in cases where he had 
supposed himself to have achieved no small independent credit. 
A mountain side bristles with difficulties to the man without a 
guide, of which he has thought nothing when following the steps 
of a skilful conductor. Endless questions arise for decision, 
and steps have to be retraced, and ascents in a false line 
unmade, in consequence of wrong decisions arrived at. An 
intimate acquaintance with the ways of rocks is absolutely 
indispensable in unravelling some of the tangled skeins in 
which the climber finds himself involved, and without such 
knowledge he will discover that his paths all lead nowhere, and 
the promising ledges he chooses result gradually in nothing- 
ness, instead of joining on to other upward zigzags. Many a 
self-confident man has his confidence extracted by distillation 
as he presses his face and chest against a flat surface of rock— 
the path he had believed in having dwindled down to a mere 
scratch, and to return being almost as impossible as to 





seen around, and from such data to determine the proper 
course. But when bad weather comes on, and there is an object 
in making the most of every minute, or when a wrong turn 
late in the day leads the adventurer into a hopeless cul-de-sac 
among the hills in a direction thirty or forty degrees out of his 
right line, it begins to be discovered that the expense of a 
few francs, and the possible nuisances which may be con- 
comitant with the presence of an uninformed local guide, 
are but a trifling premium to pay for insurance. It is worth 
something to spare oneself the aggravation of coming to a 
narrow bifurcation on a track which it is “impossible to miss,” 
without the slightest information which branch to follow; and 
with the important necessity of making up one’s own mind 
from nothing. The annoying uncertainty of walking on for an 
hour or two in ignorance at each step whether the path chosen 
is the right or the wrong one, is something worse than all 
the stupidity of the very dullest and dirtiest companion the 
Valais itself can produce. And many guides are really the 
cheeriest and most agreeable fellow-travellers possible, some- 
times with an inexhaustible power of dry wit and repartee, 
which wiles away the long leagues of an uninteresting pass, 
and affords abundant material for noting down among the 
There is generally a want of legendary 
knowledge about Swiss guides, it is true; but then there is 
also a want of legends in that country altogether, so that it is 
the fault of national circumstances, not their own dullness of 
appreciation, that is responsible for this decided deficiency. A 
guide often saves the traveller from imposition, too, by grappling 
with the overcharges and various extortions attempted by small 
local people, and the amount he may thus save in the course 
of a week is really very considerable, though, on the other 
hand, if the guide happen to be a rascal, he may do a like 
amount of harm, besides his little extortions on his own 
account. In this latter case, he is certainly a most unmiti- 
gated nuisance, and the idea of being tied for a week or so to 
a grasping wretch who is perpetually screwing something 
unfair out of his prey is, to the last degree, distressing. 
It is generally impossible, too, to be quite sure that 
things will go well with the guide until he is absolutely 
paid off at the end; for the most accommodatirg and 
ready creatures, who seem to have no soul for anything but 
their master’s comfort and satisfaction, and march with a 
lightsome air of enjoyment, as if a sordid love for francs had 
no sort of place in their hearts—these genial companions, who 
say in an off-hand manner that anything is good enough for 
them, and they are always content with what they get, are all 
the time, perhaps, storing up a lengthening bill of extras for 
“ glacier passes,” and “ dangerous ascents,” and “ grand 
courses,” and “ return money,” and “ bonne main, if you are 


_ content,” in addition to their statute eight francs a day, or 


whatever their arrangement with their masters may be. 
But however open a question the advisability of guides may 


_ be, when there is nothing very serious in contemplation, every 


advance. Nothing is more noticeable in the proceedings 
of a good guide than the boldness and prompti- | 
tude with which he exercises his path-finding powers 


among rocks, and the certainty with which his “ casts” 
lead to something useful. And no one who has seen a guide 
stand firm as a hill on the smallest possible support, and has 
felt the help given by the brawny mountaineer, even when thus 
critically placed, will fail to recognise the difference when he 
finds himself alone in a position of real difficulty, his powers 


further, and equally uncertain whether he can with safety 
return. There are hundreds of “ passes” and “ cols” where 
nothing worse can happen than losing the way; and if men 
choose to run the risk of that catastrophe, with the troubles it 
may entail in the way of sleeping nowhere, with nothing to 
eat, they are of course at liberty to do so. But itis a question 
which they will ask themselves more and more seriously each 
time they get wrong, whether it is worth while thus to be 
always in doubt about the right way. There is, of course, a 
great charm in walking merrily along with one or two cheerful 
companions, and with no hired man to lag behind or to go on 
too fast, or to talk when he is not wanted to talk, or above all, 
to spoil the sentiment of the idea of being purely on one’s own 
responsibility. It is pleasant enough to bring out the compass 
and take bearings, to examine the map and compare the water- 


_ Calotte. 


one who is interested in the success of difficult excursions 
should set his face seriously against the increasing number of 
attempts to do without such assistance. No doubt a hundred 
francs is a good deal to pay for a guide to the summit of Mont 
Blane, to say nothing of the huge bill for refreshments, and 
some men get up and come down again so easily that they are 
convinced they might have spared the expense of the guide 
and gone alone, as far as any help they seemed to receive was 
concerned. This can only be in very favourable circumstances 
of weather and snow; for if the weather be bad, or the snow 
out of order, the best climber in the world might be glad to 
have a professional with him on those bewildering white wastes 
which lie between the Grands Mulets and the top of the 
It sometimes happens, too, that almost every step of 


. me _ the way up the Mur de la Céte must be cut, and no amateur 
and judgment failing, uncertain whether he can or ought to go | 





who has tried step-cutting on an extended scale would be 
anxious to face a quarter of the work thus involved, however 
good fun it may be to cut a step or two now and then on one’s 
own account, for the sake of exercising the ice-axe so carefully 
carried on the mountain side, and so fondly cherished among 
trophies at home. It would be to contradict facts to say that 
Mont Blanc cannot be safely ascended without guides, 
for it hus been done more than once; indeed, two years 
ago an adventurous gentleman went up entirely alone from 
the Grands Mulets, though it is true that he had the 
steps of a party which had preceded him to follow, and 
had the use of their rope in traversing the deep soft snows 
on the descent. But it is not too much to say that it is a 
most unsafe attempt to make. The mountain is so enormous 
in its expanse that men might wander about for two days on 


| sheer snow and ice, if the cold would let them live so long, 
courses and spurs of hills Jaid down, with those which are to be | 


without coming to any place of safety; and however true it 
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may be that no mountain of magnitude can well be less 
dangerous in the ascent than this monarch of European moun- 
tains, it is equally true that a mistake or a mishap on its vast 
sides is most likely to be attended with very serious conse- 
quences, owing to the great distances to be traversed before the 
snow can be left and shelter obtained. The real difficulties of 
the mountain cannot be understood when an ascent is made 
under favourable circumstances of wind and weather and snow; 
the fear of bad weather coming on, which all the guides seem 
to show, may give some idea of what their sentiments are as to 
the less favourable aspects of their familiar climbing-ground. 

These remarks are rather collateral to the sad accident 
which has recently occurred on Mont Blane, than directly 
suggested by it. The cause of the premature death of a 
fine, active young man, a promising scholar, a painstaking 
student, a man to be missed much, and much mourned, 
appears to have been of a lamentably simple character, 
nothing more complicated than may happen to any one who 
walks across a plank a few feet from the ground, or climbs a 
pair of steps to hang a new picture on the wall. It was 
simply that while his brothers fell, as a dozen more might 
fall, so as not to hurt. themselves, he fell so as to break his 
back or his neck. Whether, if there had been a guide, the 
guide would have allowed the attempt to “find a better road 
to the Petits Mulets,” or would have condacted the attempt 
himself, or would have seen that more precautions were taken 
to plant the other two more firmly before the third made trial 
of the treacherous surface, it is idle now to inquire. Indeed, it 
would be cruel to the survivors to allude to any such questions 
at all, if it were done merely out of curiosity, or for some other 
idle purpose. But now that a valuable life has been lost, 
it is well not to let it be lost in vain, We take it that 
such a life is not thrown away if young men with like 
powers and like desires will but read the lesson thus 
sadly given them. It is impossible to say that this 
accident would not have happened if there had been a 
responsible guide attached to the party; but it is quite 
safe to say that a hundred worse things might have happened. 
Let the narrow escape of the large party that went up in aid 
tell what the dangers of a fog in the region of the Grand 
Plateau may be, and give same idea of the poor chance three 
young Englishmen would have had if they had been caught in 
such a fog alone. Let the constantly-recurring avalanches 
which sweep the ancien passage, where Dr. Hamel’s party was 
carried away and buried, and the avalanches of snow and ice 
so often heard in different parts of the mountain, speak for the 
danger of wandering about in search of “ better roads,” for one 
who does not, and cannot, possess an exhaustive knowledge 
of the avalanche-tracks and the lines of danger. The evil done 
in the way of permanently injuring men’s systems by the over- 
exertions of the Alps, is quite bad enough as it is, when joined 
with the more definite injuries to life and limb which we 
have had of late years to lament; but all this will be as nothing. 
to what must inevitably happen if young men persist in 
developing the present mania for doing their toilsome and 
dangerous work without skilled power to take much of it off 
their shoulders. We shall have many another calamity if we 
have so much mountaineering without guides. It is sufficiently 
significant that last year, about this time, a Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge, perished while climbing alone; and now, another 
Fellow of ‘Trinity, and a Fellow and a quasi-Fellow of King’s, 
in like manner, without a guide, meet with the fatal accident 
we have to deplore; these latter gentlemen being as good 
amateur mountaineers as one could well wish to see. 








FLOWERS IN BOOKS. 


“ PaNSIES are for thoughts,” says Ophelia, but not alone to 
them are poets indebted. What would they do but for 
flowers? Not that they have always treated them well. 
About the time when ladies were painted as tea-cup shep- 
herdesses, and went down to posterity wearing a crook and a 
short petticoat, nature was expelled from the fields of litera- 
ture. Not even the flowers could escape. They were 
accredited with a thousand impertinences, and with flirtations 
compounded of bagwig manners and Lempriére mythologisms. 
This fashion was earlier set by Rapin, whose garden has been 
praised by Hallam, but which seems a very hortus siccus in 
which the mummy plants are draped in classic costumes. The 


violet was a Miss Ianthis, with whom Apollo fell in love, and 
in order to escape his importunities she stained her face with 
purple :— . 
*“ Ah! pereat potius que non fert forma pudorem, 
Dixit et obscurit infecit ferrugine valtum.” 








Why drench our flowers with Latin and Greek until they 
smell of the lamp? Shakespeare knew better, and so did 
John Milton; they never spoke scandal of their favourites. 
They said immortal things of them, and borrowed nothing 
from Olympus. Darwin extended the offence of Rapin. He 
speaks of a flower contracting a “ clandestine marriage” and 
of another “ rising above its petals as if looking abroad for a 
distant husband.” These modish fancies are fatal to real 
poetry. Darwin’s flower world is not at all a purer region than 
that in which we live; he goes to the extent of showing the 
practical necessity for a court of divorce there. Between 
science, rhyme, and epic machinery, his flowers resemble those 
artificial daubs which possess a ghastly resemblance to nature, 
but which we know to be dead and scentless. Peter Bell 
would be preferable on a primrose to Darwin, or Mrs. Tighe. 

Flowers should be reverently and kindly, not flippantly, spoken 

of. Burns approached a daisy with a noble tenderness, and 

Southey describes the feeling as a love towards an object 

incapable of bearing a return. This sentimental compassion is 

distinctly marked in our best authors. The cowslip is wan, 

the violet is dim and sad. The helpless frailty and beauty of 
a plant appeals to us, and perhaps we are also affected by a 

sense of its mysterious life in death and its meek unconscious- 

ness. ‘“ Soul hath never chilled your bosoms, and in a cheer- 

less splendour you dwell,” writes Schiller. The “ sensitive 

piant ” becomes almost human in its melancholy when Shelley 

sings of it. He tells of the “ mute and uncomplaining 

lot” of the violet, and the expression does not appear 

strained. It is curious that Napoleon I. should have 

adopted this flower as his favourite. Its universality is remark- 

able. It is to be found in Barbary, Palestine, and China. 

The “ pathetic fallacy ” has been exhausted on it, and epithets 

descriptive of retiring modesty and sweetness lavished with a 

profusion for which it is not easy to account. The rose, how- 

ever, bears off the palm in this respect. The Persian legend 

of the love between the rose and the nightingale is always 

hinted. Mrs. Browning describes an early rosebud pleading 

with the season to be let out, for if her début be retarded, the 

musk rose, the moss rose, and the blush rose will absorb the 
attentions of the nightingale, whereas if she had a chance just 
then, she might secure that bird to herself for the summer. It 
is said roses were originally white, but became coloured from 
the bleeding feet of Venus, as she endeavoured to hide Adonis 
in a thicket from the vengeance of Mars. Another account is 

that Cupid upset a bowl of nectar on the flower, and thus gave 

it a claret tinge. It was the emblem of silence from which 

comes our sub rosé, and as such gave an additional point to 

the story of the philosopher who placed a leaf in a brimming 

bowl, the bowl being presented to him as indicative of the 


‘Silent Club being full. A golden rose was considered as a fit 


present for monarchs, and it was only favoured officers who 
were permitted by the Roman Emperors to wear the likeness 
of this flower upon their shields. Putting flowers in crowns 
and escutcheons is a venerable custom. Every one knows the 
“Plantagenet” anecdote. The device of a hawthorn was 
chosen by Henry VII. in allusion to the crown of Richard 
being found in a hawthorn-bush after the battle of Bosworth. 
Historic as well as romantic fancies haunt our flowers and 
shrubs, and religious fancies also, The aspen shivers because it 
is of the wood of the Cross, and the passion-flower sprang first 
from the base of the symbol of redemption. The Scriptures 
are full of floral illusions. Sir Thomas Browne, in his chapter on 
Scriptural Plants, says, “ the botanical artist meets every where 
with them, from the fig-leaf in Genesis, to the star-wormwood 
in the Apocalypse.” ‘The saints on the margins of illuminated 
missals were surrounded with flowers, and the old monks 
showed a strfinge skill in the variety of convolutions which 
they gave to the stems and leaves. With regard to correctness 
in drawing and colouring, they were inferior to the ancients, if 
we are to judge from the criticism which Philostratus passed 
on an Athenian picture when he said, “ I admire so much the 
dewiness of those roses that I could almost believe their scent 
was painted.” This remark, after all, is not bolder than 
attributing musical qualities to flowers. Wordsworth has 
“ mute aérial harmonies,” and Shelley, “ music so delicate, 
soft, and intense, it was felt like an odour within the sense.” 
Besides, have we not heard of the tone of a picture? Bacon 
did not hesitate to tell us that the breath of flowers comes and 
goes in the air “like the warbling of music.” The most purely 
emotional of arts lends itself willingly to the most delicate and 
subtle of impressions—impressions vague and pons as 
its own utterances. So the perfume of flowers has been often 
set to music: “ their tongues are sweet air,” to paraphrase the 
words of Shakespeare. We bring them near to us by every. 
means of attraction we, or the poets rather, can invent, “The 
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delicate forest flower, with look so like a smile,” writes Bryant; 
and flowers have been associated with childhood from Sir 
Walter Raleigh to Lord Lytton. The former christens them 
“daughters of the earth and sun;” and the latter, in the 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” introduces a flower-girl as chanting 
of her wares, that, if earth be beautiful, they are her children— 
“T caught them asleep in her lap.” Nor does Leigh Hunt, 
who culled so many bright and fragrant images from plants, 
forget to give them an origin which has the freshness of real 
poetry about it. “It might be fancied,” he ventures, “ that 
the younger portion of angels—the childhood of heaven—had 
had a part assigned them in the creation of the world, and that 
they made the flowers.” This is as it should be, and preferable 
even tothe Ovidian theories. Why vex the flowers with love- 
troubles, or bring them within the circle of our woes in that 
connection? Their loveliness is their gentleness, and passion 
withers and shrivels them. Narcissus and hyacinth are 
beautiful on their own showing, without any erotic surround- 
ings. The language of flowers is surely in bad taste when it 
goes to spelling out flirtations; flowers are desecrated by such 
usage. If at all, they should speak by a look, not by a word. 
A geranium, for instance, stands for “elegance.” It was 
evidently a dancing-master who gave it this signification. 
“London Pride” is a quaint title; “ Forget-me-not” is a 
charming one, and has budded from some romance; “ Lily of the 
Valley ” has a bewitching name, and blooms as an amaranth, 
since it was spoken of as arrayed more splendidly than 
Solomon. This verse appears to show that flowers, even to 
eyes that can see with the sight of revelation, are intrinsically 
beautiful. The robes of the king are coarse in texture beside 
the unwoven dress of the field plant. It suggests, too, that, 
in their way and office flowers may compare advantageously 
with works and callings of mightier magnitude. You some- 
times discover Rousseau speaking truthfully and aptly, as when 
he said: “ Si l’Auteur de la Nature est grand dans les grandes 
choses, il est trés grand dans les petites.” 

To the historic flowers might be added the poppies on which 
Tarquin operated; they have also pointed and adorned a pro- 
found moral. “The poppy stands erect (quia vana), and the 
ripe corn stoops (quia plena),” said St. Augustine. We have 
but slight means of knowing what the primitive floral wealth 
of this country was, and great freedom has been allowed in 
translations in which our flowers are identified with those of the 
ancients. Sir Thomas Browne notices “an ancient British 
herbal, or description of divers plants of this island, observed 
by that famous physician, Scribanius Largus, when he attended 
the Emperor Claudius into Brittany.” This would be a treat 
for a modern botanist, our genealogy of flowers being most 
imperfect. Even where we have record of their being imported, 
the names of the importers frequently do not appear. It was 
different in Rome, where Sir William Temple, speaking of 
exotics, says “ the great captains and consular men, who first 
brought them over took pride in giving them their own names.” 
The nasturtium of the Romans could scarcely be the same as 
ours, Pliny tells us it was an idiomatic phrase to say, “ Eat 
nasturtium,” to a torpid man. Did he allude to a genuine 
recipe when he mentioned the practice of staining seeds in 
order to produce correspondingly-coloured flowers ? We should 
as soon think of staining an egg in order to have a correspond- 
ingly-coloured chick. In old times the perfume of certain 
flowers was said to be fatal. No doubt, human susceptibility 
to such an influence was much exaggerated; still, there was 
enough of truth in the fancy to suggest the death “ in aromatic 
pain ” to Mr. Pope. 

We are led to this rather late disquisition in the hope that, 
as the gardens are not yet all dead, these few notions may add 
to the interest of a bouquet. We had a word for our favourites 
when speaking of flower shows; but here is a curt chronicle 
of thoughts about them which have bloomed in books, as old 
Herbert puts it,— 

* Fancy’s meadow strowed 
With many a flower.” 


And this meadow is never out of season. 








THE collection of English periodical and ephemeral literature, now 
in course of formation by the Committee of Council on Education for 
the Paris Exhibition, progresses favourably. The newspapers, maga- 
zines, pamphiets, &c., already received, have been sorted and classified 
under separate heads, and of newspapers a very complete collection 
has been made. The monthly and quarterly magazines and reviews, 
however, fall short; but it is to be hoped that this defect will be 
remedied before the Exhibition opens, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Biessines—occasionally—imitate miseries “ and twins,” in 
coming in pairs. Having succeeded in laying down a new 
Atlantic cable, we have been equally fortunate in fishing up 
the old one. This latter is said to beat the former in distinct- 
ness, perhaps on account of having undergone part of the 
Pythagorean novitiate of silence. It is satisfactory to learn 
that the deeps are quiet enough to prevent wear and tear of 
the chain, as it was found at the grappled portion covered with 
shells so delicate that any motion would have destroyed their 
formation. Up to this the cable has been chiefly sending those 
mercantile opinions which are literally golden to it and the 
senders; now, perhaps, a news-wire may be established which 
will come nearer to the promises of jubilant leading articles. 
Even the Times has been tempted into fine writing on the 
subject :— We could argue, if we pleased, with our friend five 
hundred miles off, talk gossip with him, exchange jokes, and 
spend the day with him electrically. .... A Xerxes or an 
Artaxerxes, had this mystery of nature been revealed in his 
day, would doubtless have contrived some grand imperial enter- 
tainment out of it.” This, though very beautiful, is nothing 
to Jupiter junior. That wonderful organ bids fair to originate 
a style of English not only graphic, but Daily Telegraphic. 
On the present occasion it ascends to the moon for a simile, 
and speaks of “a traveller’s gig taking orders in the dry-goods 
line of the Lunatics from the Silver Sea and Gulf of Milk.” 
At that time the paper with the “largest circulation in the 
world” will have the largest circulation in the moon, and a 
correspondent there qualified for his post by doing duty in 
Paris or writing leaders in London for Jupiter junior. He 
will speculate in such fashion as this :—‘ The bottom where 
the cable lay must doubtless be strewn with the detritus of 
millions of years—level, clear, and still, dark as night, dark as 
Hades, but quiet and even, with nothing to trip the grapnel in 
all its leagues of ooze, except the thin snaky line itself, sleeping 
on the blind slime, or festooned from swell to swell of its 
colourless unseen banks and smooth precipices.” Why this 
would be poetry, if it were only in rhyme, and possessed a 
faint resemblance to reason. 





Tue news from India is rendered ghastly by details of the 
famine in the three districts of Orissa. In Cuttack alone, as 
we are informed by the Friend of India, more than 3,000 
deaths are attributed to the famine in the week ending the 
Ist of July. At Balasore, an average of 10,816 persons were 
relieved daily in the fortnight ending the 23rd of June; and of 
these it was only possible to exact work from 2,231. The deaths 
attributed to the famine in this district were 768 in the week 
alluded to. ‘In Tirhoot,” says the same account, “the desti- 
tution is very serious; but all possible means are being used to 
alleviate it. From Chota Nagpore the accounts are very dis- 
tressing.”” Some of the stories related have all the horror of 
Dante’s most terrible passages. In six weeks, 15,000 deaths 
occurred, according to the official estimates, and upwards of 
150,000 personsareatthe presenttime being fed by private charity. 
The famine (which has been going on for nearly a year, and 
with additional intensity since April) arises from the failure in 
successive seasons of the rice crop, rice being almost the sole 
food of the natives. It is in fact the Irish famine of 1846 over 
again, and from a similar cause—the dependence of the people 
on a single article of diet, very liable to injury by inclement. 
seasons. The capital of Cuttack is only 220 miles from Cal- 
cutta ; and the Government is bitterly upbraided for neglecting 
to provide measures of relief, and even for interposing diffi- 
culties in the way of those who were willing to aid the poor 
starving creatures. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
Cecil Beadon, seems to have idled and frittered away the time 
until the Governor-General himself interfered, and roused him 
to a sense of his duty. We do not, of course, wish to assume 
the absolute truth of these stories; but assuredly the feeling 
in India is very strong against Sir Cecil, and the matter 
imperatively demands inquiry. 





From America very important accounts have been received 
of the meeting of the National Union Convention at Phila- 
delphia. The party represented by this Convention is called 
“the Conservative party,” and it is formed by a fusion of the 
Conservative Republicans and the bulk of the Democrats. 
The former, though numerically in the minority, control the 
others in all important respects ; but whether this will continue 
long is somewhat doubtful. In the meanwhile, however, a 





very conciliatory spirit prevails between the two sections, and 
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both Fernando Wood and Vallandigham (the latter not without 
considerable preliminary objection), consented to withdraw 
from the Convention, in order that their extreme Southern 
views might not lead to difficulties. Ina similar mood, the 
Convention resisted the introduction of needlessly. irritating 
topics ; but there can be no question of the earnestness with 
which the new party is animated. Its object is to resist 
the policy of the Radical or ultra-Northern party, now 
dominant in Congress, and, while accepting the reconstitu- 
tion of the Union, and the abolition of slavery, to affirm 
the claims of the States lately in rebellion to readmission into 
Congress, and to maintain the old principle of “ State rights” 
in all its force. The party thus formed has received the hearty 
support of the President, who, in a speech te a deputation 
from the Convention, lauded the Conservatives and reviled the 
Congress in a strain which we cannot but consider most inju- 
dicious and improper in the First Magistrate of the Republic. 
He said of the Convention that its declaration was a second 
Declaration of Independence, and “ nothing more nor less than 
@ re-affirmation of the Constitution of the United States ;” and 
he spoke of the majority in Congress as tyrants, as violators 
of the fundamental principles of the Government, and as a 
body which “assumed to be” the Congress of the United 
States, but which was in fact “a Congress of only part of the 
States.” The King of Prussia could hardly have reproved his 
Parliament more broadly; and the existence of such feelings 
between Executive and Legislature says little for the prospect 
of an early settlement of those political dissensions which 
eventuated in the civil war. 





Tue Suez Canal is, so M. Ferdinand Lesseps and his agents 
tell us, an accomplished fact. We will not attempt to deny it, 
especially as the great carriers of Marseilles advertise to 
take merchandise to India vid the Red Sea, by the end 
of this present month. England’s duty, now that she and 
all Europe are brought nearer to her East Indian Empire, is 
to withdraw fruitless opposition, and to endeavour to utilize 
the scheme, always supposing the success of it to have been 
established. 





Tue working classes are beginning to feel their power, and 
to assert it in many ways. Though in itself a small affair, the 
Islington Industrial Exhibition, as one of a series, is important, 
as showing that the artisan body are desirous of placing them- 
selves favourably before the world, and of proving that they aim 
at something better than a mere carnival of drunkenness and 
profligacy, which is what Mr. Lowe and his fellow Adullamites 
would have us believe they are desirous of inaugurating. Much 
‘more important than this Exhibition, however, is the interna- 
tional congress of working-men from England, France, Germany, 
and Belgium, now assembled at Geneva, where, in concert with 
native Swiss, they are busily discussing the respective claims of 
labour and capital, the nature and objects of trades’ unions, 
co-operative labour, taxation, standing armies, the re-esta- 
blishment of Poland, the religious idea, and international 
credit. It cannot be doubted that the working classes will 
soon be an important power all over Europe. The Continent 
is fast coming round to universal suffrage; and, though 
England may not be prepared for that, she cannot continue 
to exclude the masses from a participation in political affairs 
when even Prussia is acknowledging the new creed. 





Tray is still troubled with personal dissensions. The colonel 
of the 10th Regiment of Volunteers is accused of not support- 
ing Garibaldi properly during the late war, and it is even 
said that he received orders ‘direct from the head-quarters of 
the regular army, forbidding him to advance. Mutual distrust 
has always been an Italian fault, and it has been painfully 
apparent of late. 





In a supplement to the, Registrar-General’s weekly return 
we find “the open reservoirs at Old Ford are a public danger, 
not only to the population that has been decimated in the 
East, but to the population of all London, for the diseases 
they engender spread like fire.” We mentioned in an article 
last week that this Old Ford was about the only part of the 
Company’s supply which could be charged with promoting 
cholera. The Report goes on to say that “chemical analysis, 
like every other mode of investigation, is powerless to detect 
the presence of matter like the cholergic poison amongst the 
organic impurities of water... . We possess no certain means 
of a practical character for destroymg or rendering innocuous 
the poisonous matter. I have conclusive evidence that even 








boiling, which is generally regarded as the most efficacious 
means, will not prevent water which is so contaminated from 
producing violent cramp and diarrhoea.” 





Nineteen addresses have been voted the Empress for her 
heroic conduct in visiting the cholera hospitals. In one it was 
said : “ You have brought to the throne all the graces of your 
sex, and your mind has shown itself worthy of the Napoleons.” 





THE accounts given of the quarantine regulations of the 
Turkish and Egyptian Governments afford an indication of 
the spot where cholera is generated. Eight Europeans, inclu- 
ding two ladies, were bullied and imprisoned amongst a lot of 
pilgrims far gone in cholera, and the details of their experiences 
are almost too horrible for publication. Some of the pilgrims 
were landed seven miles from Suez on a desert shore, and 
under a broiling sun, without tents or water. They died of 
thirst, exposure, and disease on all sides, and one was seen to 
rush into the sea and drown himself. Nine hundred out of 
two thousand seven hundred perished by this treatment. 





THeRE was a Mormon Conference at Birmingham last week. 
Brigham Young, jun., was in the chair, assisted by Mr. Orson 
Pratt. Mr. Aldridge spoke first, and, it would appear, in the 
American language, having mentioned that he “ felt well,” and 
that the Saints under his jurisdiction were “ first rate.” A 
Warwickshire Mormon followed: according to him, the Saints 
were moving onwards. Mr. Hatch related an instance of the 
ecstatic height to which a Mormonic conscience may be elevated, 
An elder, addressing the meeting, “ asked for permission to stand 
on the Nelson Monument, he felt so good.” This “elder” 
appeared to have some religious views in common with St. 
Simon Stylites, but probably not many. We regret to learn that 
in Warwickshire alone there are 163 members, The brutal 
travestie of the Christian doctrine—Mormonism—is a thorough 
disgrace to the age. It has neither the poetry nor the art of 
heathenism to redeem it. Mohammedan polygamy possesses the 
excusejof tradition and example; but Mormonism, founded on 
trickery and vice, subsists on the depraved appetites ‘and 
silliness of the ignorant. 





Tne midnight meetings in connection with the reformation 
of prostitutes, have not been attended with the success which 
the object they endeavour to promote deserves. At one 
assembly but twenty-five attended, at another twenty-six, 
while at a third, in Regent-street, one hundred and sixty-five 
were brought together. Taking into account the number 
of those women in London, these figures represent a virtual 
failure of the scheme. Something should be done to tempt 
these creatures out of a condition which entails hideous results 
on the community. It is exactly those in the degree likely to 
be influenced by midnight meetings who require supervision 
and correction, They are but one remove from the criminal 
population, and are often allied with them; their better-dressed 
sisters are beyond the reach of amelioration, and generally . 
settle down to a life of immorality under extensive and 
influential patronage. We are inclined to think that this 
question will shortly assume an aspect from which our extreme 
purists cannot turn away their faces. At present there is an 
absurd and dangerous reticence upon it. 





Mr. Cartyze took the chair at the first meeting of the 
Committee of the Eyre Defence Fund. In his speech he 
mentioned that the position he held ought to be occupied by 
“a nobleman of power and influence.” A counter meeting, 
under the auspices of the Clerkenwell branch of the Reform 
meeting, was got up in Bartholomew-close, in which Mr. Eyre 
was designated a monster, and his effigy burned with every 
token of disrespect to which an effigy could be subjected. One 
of the gentlemen who addressed the latter assemblage alluded 
to Alfred the Great as the best sovereign this country had ever 
known, but was taken to task for the irrelevance of the fact by 
an undeveloped historian from the crowd, who informed the 
people that Alfred the Great had ceased to exist two centuries. 
ago. We trust, for the sake of Reform, that the “ Clerkenwell 
branch” will not promote meaningless demonstrations ; there 
is rather a New York air about these serenade and indignation. 
meetings on both sides. We regret to see Mr. ®ailyle 
up with them, but we can understand his want of 
with a man guilty of the chronological error above 
and even with the class from which the man 
Carlyle would hate people for being ignorant, but 
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taste for vigour, whether in adjectives or in flogging, and he 
has set up for a hero a gentleman who lacks at least the heroic 
quality of modesty, and also that quality of mercy which is 
said to bring blessings. Mr. Mill is for trying the ex-Governor 
and putting him in the dock; Mr. Carlyle had views of a 
testimonial which will now assume the shape of presenting 
Mr. Eyre with a counsel and other necessaries when the latter 
is arraigned. It is strange that such men as Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Carlyle should differ so widely; Mr. Carlyle does not 
certainly do so by looking at the “ black ” side of the shield. 





Tue bowstring is utterly unknown in England; our instru- 
ment of execution is however not less fatal—it is red tape. 
In the case of Regina v. Toomer, and in another filthy case, 
the law has evidently miscarried and done foul wrong. But 
what matters that? Red tape is round the necks of the 
victims, and Mr. Walpole refuses to untie the knot. 





Wuey an enthusiast told Douglas Jerrold that Louis Blanc 
was “next to the Saviour,” the wit asked quickly, ‘‘ On which 
side?” It is evident that the ex-member of the Provisional 
Government is not quite on the side of the country in which 
he has lived for so many years. His enthusiasm as to England 
is almost at freezing-point, but he gives us some hard hits in 
his “ Letters from England.” He is not so much the candid 
friend as the observant judge; and his letters, written some 
years ago, should be read, studied, and examined, that we may 
learn from them, slight and evanescent as they are. His 
observations on our Army, our Law, Poor-laws, and Press, are 
worthy of great attention. 





“TI Gave the man £20, and his wife £50 for drink!” That 
is, £70 for a vote. That is one end of the scale; the other is 
presented by a bricklayer at Reigate, “ who received 5s. per 
day for his vote during the election,” and “ didn’t know 
whether it was the opinion of t’other working men that they 
should be paid for their votes. However, it was his’n.” 
Verily, we are washing our dirty clothes very shamelessly in 
public just now. It is a significant fact that these bestial 
bribers and bribed people—and one is as bad as the other— 
are all attached to small constituencies. 





TuosE Fenians have funny fellows amongst them, but few 
philosophers. In the pic-nic at Buffalo they rehearsed their 
own sound beating in Canada, dressing out, says the gramma- 
tical New York Herald; about two hundred Fenians in red 
coats, “ most of whom had actually participated in the fight 
that they represented.” Captain Glenner, of the “ Emmett 
circle,” personated Colonel Booker, a British officer, and fled 
howling, as it is well known British officers always do. And, 
“hide, blushing Glory, hide the day’s disgrace—the English 
Jack, with stirring effect, was soon torn from its flying 
standard-bearer and trampled under foot.” These Xerxes- 
victories which have been rehearsed often turn out defeats ; it’s 
ill selling the bear’s skin before one has caught the bear. 
Perhaps the Fenians and their Yankee confederates in their 
next raid may, like Artemus Ward’s latest antagonist, find 
that they “ have been foolin’ round a threshing-machine,” and 
have got it badly. Irritating insults don’t sweeten the temper 
of a person, nor of :a nation. 





MEN sometimes satirize themselves. Over the door of Herr 
von Dreyse, inventor of the needle gun, are the words “ Bete 
und Arbeite ”. (pray and labour, ora et labora). But labour at 
what? Simply at inventions for killing! “I am now seventy- 
eight years of age,” said Von Dreyse, whose gun has made a 
kingdom into an empire, “and have devoted my life to this 
work, I rise at four, and, with a few intervals of relaxation, 
work tillI sleep.” And the old man, with youthful enthusiasm, 
showed explosive balls, guns, pistols—things that would rend, 

lacerate, pierce, wound, and fill with devilish pains the 

form. The Berlin correspondent who tells us all this, 

filled with a profound emotion. So.are we. By nothing 
more than by that satirical motto. 





Oxp customs still linger in Wales, and in this week the 
Principality opened its Eisteddfod in Chester. The festival, 
of am ancient origin, was commenced this year in a Savings- 
Bank—an institution unknown during the bardic period. A 
Druid in a Savings-Bank is- rather an anomaly, and twelve 
mystic stones erected on a spot hitherto sacred to the circulating 


medium must have rather disturbed any stickler for local 
colour who might have been present. We have scarcely con- 
sonants enough at our disposal to give particulars of the 
festival, but we have no doubt that where Welsh men and 
women meet there will be plenty of humour, intelligence, and 
hospitality, and that the Eisteddfodding will be done as it 
ought to be done. Fifty pounds as a prize for the best female 
vocalist, and eight hundred pounds for a tent, would indicate 
that the affair will not be conducted in a niggardly spirit. 





Some English and Belgian navvies have come to logger- 
heads at East Grinstead, the natives resenting the importation 
of foreign labour. Our countrymen are described by one 
journal, commenting on the fragas, as machines “oiled with 
beer, fed with bacon and bread, and the strongest possible 
tobacco.” 





Mr. Baicut has accepted an invitation to Ireland, but post- 
ponés his going to Dublin until October, on the score of ill 
health. During his recent speech at the Birmingham demon- 
stration he spoke with evident physical weakness. 





Ir would appear that even in the merchant navy there is a 
difficulty in procuring men, and that the “ British tar” who ships 
from Liverpool is very frequently a Norwegian ora Swede. 
Sailors are badly treated at sea, lodged wretchedly, fed worse, 
and paid poorly; while on land they fall into the hands of 
sharks—male and female—or consign themselves to the respect- 
able discomforts and dullness of a “ home.” ‘The adulteration 
of the lime-juice, and the liability which that process entails on 
a crew to scurvy, is another grievance; and, if the pillory or 
the whip were in judicial service, we should recommend either 
or both to be used upon the rogues who poison a source of 
health and render an antidote a bane. 





Tue Scotch papers report that John Brown, her Majesty’s 
favourite attendant, retains his post; and the J'imes extracts 
this important intelligence. There must be a sad dearth of 
news, or there is something more in this than meets the eye. 
Perhaps, however, the gillie occupies the corner which, in its 
own season, is filled by the big gooseberry. 





Tue Indépendance Belge states that the Emperor Napoleon 
is at this moment collecting materials for the history of 
Charlemagne, which will be published after the “Vie de 
César.’ Tom Moore, in his Diary, tells a story of a musician 
who had undertaken to compose an opera, and was anxious to 
know something of the antecedents of the gentleman who was 
to write the libretto. He therefore asked him what he had 
previously done in this line; and, when the other said that he 
was the author of such a libretto, naming one, the musician 
exclaimed, “‘ Mein Gott! I hope dis vill be better dan dat.” 
It is to be hoped that the Emperor’s life of Charlemagne “ vill 
be better dan” his “ Vie de César,” and at any rate better than 
the first volume. 





Tue last new thing in burglary is very sweet. It is to 
assume the dress of a High-Church clergyman, and break in 
while the family are at church. This was done on Sunday 
evening in Southwark. An army accoutrement maker was 
disturbed at his devotions and warned that he would do well 
to go and look to the security of his house. When he arrived 
there, he found that his key would not turn in the lock, and 
he was about to get in through a neighbour’s house, when his 
own door was opened, and the High-Church clergyman made 
his appearance. On being searched, he was found to have in 
his possession a number of housebreaking implements. con- 
structed with all the modern improvements, among which were 
a formidable “jemmy ” that could be folded up and put ina 
side pocket, a surgical instrument case filled with various 
skeleton keys, a small, curiously-constructed dark lantern, and 
some lucifer matches. 





THERE is a rumour that the King of the Greeks aspires to 
the hand of the Princess Louise, and that Mr. Gladstone, who 
is going to Rome, will afterwards visit Athens, to see what are 
the prospects of the young King. The Morning Post makes the 
announcement thus:—‘ There is reason to believe that a 
marriage is not unlikely to be arranged om the part of the 
King of the Greeks, calculated to add very materially to his 
position as a European sovereign ;” but that “it is understood 





that the arrangement must be dependent upon certain con- 
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ditions of a nature to promote the position of the Greek 
Government in the eyes of the world.” The only way to do 
this is to make Greece pay her debts, which is the last thing 
she has a mind to. We fear that the advantages, apart from 
the Princess herself, which the King would derive from his 
marriage would be that, whenever he ceased to be King of the 
Greeks, he would be able to fall back on the safer position of 
husband to an English princess. 





Taz Morning Post has a leader this week on the propriety 
of an asylum for decayed racehorses. The horse is compared— 
the professional and Derby horse—to singers and actors, from 
whose gifts no more money is made than from the speed and 
qualities of an Epsom favourite. The article is well worth the 
attention of those whose charity extends to the dogs, but who 
permit the worn-out horse to end his days between the shafts of 
a cab, until the knacker releases the unfortunate brute from 
torture. 





One of the best puffs we have ever seen announces, under the 
head of cure 68,431 :—*“ Rome, July 21, 1866.—The health of 
the Holy Father is excellent, especially since, abandoning all 
other remedies, he has lived entirely on ’s Food, and his 
Holiness cannot praise this excellent food too highly.” 








Tue virtues of the Right Honourable Joseph Napier, ex- 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, ex-member for Dublin University, 
and ex-Lord Justice of Appeal, are not to be wholly unrewarded 
by the present Ministry. He is, so it is rumoured, to be made 
a baronet, and a member of the English Privy Council. The 
“‘credula spes” is not past from the amiable Joseph, who will 
reside in London, and expects in the British metropolis to 
make his claims heard, and to receive that recognition of his 
worth with regard to which there has hitherto existed a mutual 
deafness between himself and the Irish public. 





Captain TYLer, one of the railway inspectors of the Board 
of Trade, states in a recent report that the Mont Cenis Rail- 
way is progressing very well, especially on the French side, 
and that the company promise that the line shall be opened 
throughout, from St. Michel to Susa, on the 1st of May, 1867. 
Whether it really will be, however, seems doubtful, as a great 
deal of hard rock has yet to be penetrated. But in any case 
the work is one of the grandest feats of modern engineering, 
and, together with the Suez Canal, will give France a great 
name in this department of human enterprise. The Second 
Napoleonic Empire is evidently determined to rival the Empire 
of the Ceesars in works of giant industry. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue London theatres, with one or two exceptions, are beginning 
to awake from their autumnal trance, and announce, or allow to be 
announced, the titles of the dramas they intend to present to the 
public as winter entertainments. Some go sofar as to announce 
their Christmas arrangements, and Drury Lane even advertises 
eight months in advance, that a drama by Mr. Boucicault will be 
produced on its classic boards on Easter Monday, April 22, 1867. 

The autumn will see many changes in companies and manage- 
ments. The remainder of the short lease of A&tley’s Theatre has 
been sold to Mr. Nation—the gentleman who made a very suc- 
cessful first essay this spring as a manager at Sadler’s Wells. We 
may now presume that the doom of Menken is sealed, and may 
wonder what Mr. E. T. Smith will do to employ his energies 
during the winter. Mr. Mapleson talks of using Her Majesty’s 
Theatre himself as an English opera-house ; every other theatre is 
in the hands of a more or less active lessee, and there seems to be 
nothing left for the fastidious proprietor of Cremorne but to turn 
the Pantheon in Oxford-street—a building that was once a theatre 
—into the long talked-of rival to the Alhambra. In companies 
there will be changes of more or less importance. There has been 
a little quarrelling amongst the clever members of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and the result will be that Mr. John Clarke, one 
of the best and most sharply, defined character-actors on the 
London stage, will no longer one at the little house in Totten- 
ham-street. His place will be taken by Mr. F. Younge, a sprightly, 
eccentric comedian, who acted for a short time at the Olympic 
Theatre. Report speaks favourably of Mr. T. Robertson’s new 
comedy, entitled “ Ours,’ which was launched, according to custom, 
at Liverpool, and will be produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
immediately on the return of the company from their provincial tour. 
The third act was the weakest part of the play, and that will 
doubtless be remodelled “before it is introduced to a London 
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audience. Mr. Stoyle, a limited but conscientious actor, who has 
been for some time at the Strand Theatre, will transfer his services 
to the St. James’s, and Mr. F. Robson, who has been for some 
time at the St. James’s, will go in exchange to the Strand. 
Miss Kate Terry will make her reappearance at the Adelphi 
Theatre, instead of at the Olympic, and her place at the latter 
house will be taken by Miss Milly Palmer. The Olympic will o 

at the close of the month with a new Irish drama, by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, called the “ Whiteboys,” in which the manager, Mr. Horace 
Wigan, unquestionably the best actor in the company, will not 
appear. 

Drury Lane will open for the season on Saturday, Sept. 22, 
with Shakespeare’s plays of “King John” and the ‘‘ Comedy of 
Errors,” supported o Mr. Phelps, Mr. Barry Sullivan (who has 
just returned from Australia), Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and the 
Brothers Webb. Mrs. Theodore Martin (Helen Faucit) is announced 
to appear on the 19th of November, and a Mr. H. Talbot, a 
tragedian of provincial celebrity, will make his first appearance in 
London as Macbeth on Saturday, October 13th. Mr. T. Powrie, a 
Scotch comedian of some note, has also been engaged to perform 
Rob Roy, and there is some talk of “ ballad operas,” whatever they 
may be, being given during the season with the assistance of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. The long promised new version of “ Faust” is — 
promised, and it turns out that the translation is not by Mr. 
Theodore Martin, nor Mr. John Oxenford, twoaccomplished German 
scholars, but by Mr, Bayle Bernard. It will be rather adapted 
than translated, and will be profusely “illustrated” by music 
selected from Weber, Spchr, Mendelssohn, and Bishop. It is 
promised in October. 

The Lyceum Theatre will reopen for the season on Saturday, 
Sept. 15, with a new drama by Mr. Boucicault, called “The Long 
Strike,” the scene of which is laid in Lancashire. The principal 
parts will be played by Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault, and Mr. Fechter 
will merely look on. The opening of the new Holborn Theatre is 
not yet announced, but the drama written for it by Mr. Boucicault 
is of a “ horsey” character, and is called “A Four-legged Fortune,” 
Mr. Belmore has been engaged as the principal low comedian. 

To-night (Saturday) the Surrey Theatre will reopen under the joint 
management of Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick, with a new nauti- 
cal drama by Mr. Slous, called “ True to the Core.” This is what 
is called the “T. P. Cooke prize drama” the work which gained the 
prize of £100 offered by the late sailot comedian for the best 
nautical drama. We are not in a position to say how many mis- 
guided young and old dramatists competed for this magnificent 
sum, but we know that a good nautical drama is worth from 
£10,000 to £20,000 to somebody, and why not to the author? 
Neither Mr. Boucicault, nor his pupil in trade, Mr. Charles Reade, 
we feel certain, were found amongst the competitors, nor Mr. Tom 
Taylor, who after writing and adapting a hundred dramas, is just 
beginning to learn the real market value of his talent. 

The New Royalty Theatre also reopens to-night (Saturday) under 
the management of Miss M. Oliver with a burlesque and farce 
company, and a new burlesque by Mr. Reece, called “The Lady 
of the Lake in a New Tartan.” Sadler’s Wells is announced to 
open on Thursday, Sept. 13, under the management of Mr. Robert 
Edgar, with a Shakespearian hodge-podge, and a new farce in 
which Mr. John Rouse will appear. 

The directors of the Alhambra have secured the services fora 
long period of M. Riviére, the able conductor who has managed the 
Adelphi orchestra for the last four years, and have increased their 
band to forty. The good old pothouse “operatic selection” has 
been practically abolished at this house, and preparations are being 
made to substitute good comic operettas for those vulgar nuisances, 
the so-called “ comic singers.” As a sample of the taste shown by 
these gentlemen, we may quote two of their advertisements whi 
appeared in the Hra of Sept. 2nd :— 


LET REWARD DEPEND UPON MERIT. 


WILL GIVE Mr. JAMES TAYLOR, CHAMPION 
COMIQUE, the CLEAR HALF of ONE NIGHT’S RECEIPTS, FOR 
SLX NIGHTS’ SERVICES, at the ALHAMBRA MUSIC HALL, DUNDE 
commencing October 15th, and the WHOLE of ONE NIGHT’S RECEI 
for SLX NIGHTS’ SERVICES, at M‘FARLAND'S ALHAMBRA, ARBROATH, 
commencing October 22. The Alhambra, Dundee, will hold over 3,000 persons, at 
the following prices :—Stalls, 2s.; Boxes, 1s.; Pit, 6d.; Gallery, 3d. The Alham- 
bra, Arbroath, is calculated to hold upwards of 1,000, at 1s., 6d., and 3d. The 
Benefit to take place on Friday in each Town. W. M‘Fastanp, Proprietor, 


The present Luminary Comic of GLASGOW, every Evening at Nine and Ten 
o’cloek, in his Original Entertainment, 


| HARRY WINGETT, hereby acknowledge the receipt of 
J 





, FIFTY-TWO GUINEAS, for TWELVE NIGHTS’ SERVICES, from 
BRAND, Esq., BRITANNIA CONCERT HALL. 


What would an editor think of his contributors or a contributor 
of his editors if they advertised their wages and terms in this open 
manner ? 

Before closing this summary, we must allude to an act —— 
cruelty which it is proposed to commit in the name of charity. — e; 
meeting has been held at Weston’s Music Hall, at which, with the 
sanction of the committee of the Dramatic College, it was 
that one or more almshouses should be subscribed for and erected 
on the land belonging to that institution for the decayed members 
of the so-called “ music-hall profession.” We sincerely pity the 
first recipients of such bounty. All the inmates of the Dramatic 
College are old actors and actresses, who only knew music-halls when 
they were tavern sing-songs. At present we suspect that, at the abode 
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old stiff Conservative class feeling when a few more Tudoresque 
huts are raised amongst the stubble for broken-down champion 
“comiques”? May the rampant “ Harry Wingett,” and the pros- 
perous “James Taylor,” in spite of all their vulgarity, never be 
inmates of such a purgatorial refuge ! 








SCIENCE. 





M. Curvrevut has recently been occupying himself with his- 
torical researches on “ the Stone age.” The extensive reading of 
this illustrious chemist has led to his discovering in some Chinese 
writings passages referring to the use of arrows pointed with stone, 
by the Chinese, in the year 1122 before the Christian era. M. 
Chevreul, having submitted the statement to M. Stanislas Julien, 
has received in confirmation the following fact. In recently digging 
in the ruins of an ancient fortress in China, a large quantity of 
arrows, pointed with stone, were discovered. 

At the sitting of the French Academy, on the 13th of August, 

a@ communication was read from M. Poey, on the total eclipse of 
the moon of the 30th of March, observed by him under the 
extremely clear sky of Mexico, at a height of 2,280 metres. The 
most striking peculiarity of this eclipse was that, though sought for 
with every care and with the best instruments, it was impossible 
to discover the least trace of polarized light. Arago first discovered 
manifest indication of polarization in the reddish light of the total 
eclipse of the 31st of May, 1844, and some months afterwards the 
Abbé Zantedeschi announced to Arago that he had fully confirmed, 
during the eclipse of the moon of the 24th of November, the reality 
of the phenomenon of polarization. In an eclipse observed by 
M. Poey at Havannabh, the effect of polarization was very perceptible, 
and more intense than in an eclipse carefully noticed by him in 
Paris. The Mexican eclipse was also subjected to examination 
with the spectroscope by M. Poey. The principal rays of Frauen- 
hofer were clearly distinguishable, with the lines observed by M. 
Jansen, as was the case with the partial eclipse of the 4th of 
October, 1865, observed by M. Poey in Paris. The spectrum was in 
effect identical with the solar spectrum—only that, as might be 
expected, the lines were less numerous and intense—with the one 
remarkable exception that the yellow or sodium ray (visible in the 
eclipse at Paris) was not present. 

Professor Frankland has contributed to the Philosophical Maga- 
aine a paper on the “Origin of Muscular Power,” full of valuable 
facts, in which he has given the results obtained in a series of 
experiments to determine the amount of actual energy generated 
by the oxidation of a given weight of muscle in the human body. 
The following is a summary of the conclusions at which the Pro- 
fessor has arrived :—1. A muscle is a machine for the conversion of 
potential energy into mechanical force. 2. The mechanical force 
of the muscles is derived chiefly, if not entirely, from the oxidation 
of matter contained in the blood, and not from the oxidation of 
the muscles themselves. 3. In man the chief materials used for the 
production of muscular power are non-nitrogenous ; but nitrogen- 
ous matters can also be employed for the same purpose, and hence 
the greatly-increased evolution of nitrogen under the influence of a 
flesh diet, even with no increase of muscular exertion. 4, Like 
every other part of the body the muscles are constantly being 
wenewed, but this renewal is scarcely perceptibly more rapid during 
great muscular activity than during comparative quiescence. 
45, After the supply of sufficient albuminized matters in the food of 
man to provide for the necessary renewal of the tissues, the best 
materials for the production both of internal and external work 
are non-nitrogenous matters, such as oil, fat, sugar, starch, gum, 





&c. 6, The non-nitrogenous matters of food which find their way | 
into the blood yield up all their potential energy as actual energy ; | 
the nitrogenous matters on the other hand leave the body witha | 
“oe (at least one-seventh) of their potential energy unexpended. | 

. The transformation of potential energy into muscular power is — 


necessarily accompanied by the production of heat within the body, | very satisfactory to know that notwithstanding the disastrous 


even when the muscular power is exerted externally. This is | 


doubtless the chief, and probably the only source of animal heat. 
It is evident that the doctrine which has so long prevailed, and 
which may be said to have originated with Liebig, viz. that 
muscular force is almost exclusively derived from the oxidation of 
the nitrogenous tissue of the muscles is altogether fallacious. It 
ppears to us, however, that chemists are now in danger of running 
into error in another direction, and rating too highly, or rather 
regarding too exclusively, the capabilities of carbon and hydrogen 
compounds, to support the phenomena of animal life, thus over- 
looking the important réle played by phosphorus in nervous 
action, and the indispensability of the salts of soda, potash, lime, 
iron, &c., as reagents in the various chemical processes taking place 
in the animal laboratory. 

Interesting discoveries have recently been made in the San 
Domingo mines of Spain, showing the methods of mining adopted 
by the ancients. In some of the mines the Romans dug draining 
galleries nearly three miles in length, but in others the water was 
raised by wheels to carry it over the rocks that crossed the drift. 
Eight of these wheels have recently been discovered by the miners, 
who are now working in the same old mines. The wheels are made 
of wood, the arms and felloes of pine, and the axle and its support 
of oak, the fabric being remarkable for the lightness of its con- 
struction. It is supposed that these wheels cannot be less than 
fifteen hundred years old, and the wood is in @ perfect state of 





preservation, owing to its immersion in water charged with the 
salts.of copper and iron. From their position and construction the 
wheels are supposed to have been worked as treadmills by men 
standing with naked feet upon one side. The water was raised by 
one wheel into a basin, from which it was raised to another stage 
by the second wheel, and so on for eight stages. : 

M. Monthier presented a note to the Academy of Sciences at 
the sitting of the 20th of August, “On three New Hydro-electric 
Piles.” In battery No. 1, sulphuric acid and iron are the agents 
employed. A prism of carbon is placed in an iron cylinder, and 
the vessel filled with diluted sulphuric acid. The carbon and iron 
form the two poles. Two of these batteries are sufficient to cause the 
ordinary bell to ring. The batteries are said to be cheap, inasmuch 
as the sulphate of iron produced in battery No. 1 may be used in 
No. 2, which is constructed as follows :—In a cylindrical vessel 
containing a saturated solution of protosulphate of iron are placed 
a prism of carbon and a cylinder of zinc, forming the two electrodes 
of the pile. The zinc dissolves, hydrogen is disengaged, and 
hydrated sesqui-oxide of iron precipitated. Two of these elements 
served for an electric bell for several months. Battery No. 3 
resembles No. 2, with the exception that putrid human urine 1s 
substituted for the solution of iron. M. Monthier pronounces the 
last battery to be rather the strongest. , 

Nitroglycerine C* H*' (NO*)’ O° is rapidly superseding gun- 
powder for the purpose of blasting in quarries. It is prepared by 
pouring one part by weight of glycerine into seven parts of a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, in the proportion of one part 
of the former to two of the latter. The mixture must be made 
slowly, and with constant stirring. After standing for ten 
minutes, it may be poured into cold water, where the nitroglycerine 
is rapidly precipitated as a heavy yellow-brownish oil, and may be 
collected by decantation in a tall vessel. Its soluble in alcohol 
and ether. In using nitroglycerine for quarrying purposes, a hole 
is dug from 6 to 9 or 10 feet deep and about 2 inches in diameter, 
at a distance of from 8 to 10 feet from the face of the rock. This 
hole is about two-thirds filled with the explosive agent, a little 
paper cylinder, about 2 inches deep, filled with gunpowder, with a 
fuse attached, is now lowered, till it reaches the surface of the 
nitroglycerine, upon which it rests. The hole is now filled up with 
sand, and the fuse ignited. The explosion is so sudden and violent 
that tamping the sand is unnecessary, and would be inoperative in 
increasing the effect. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Mornine. 

Tue value of money continues to fall steadily, and yesterday 
a further reduction took place in the Bank rate of discount to 
5 per cent. According to present indications there appears 
little doubt that it will be followed next week by a further 
decline to 4 per cent., after which it is somewhat problematical 
to calculate the future course of the market. One thing seems 
very certain, that trade has not revived under the influence of 
cheap money ; and, indeed, shows strong signs of remaining 
stagnant for months to come. As regards speculation, that of 
course is completely at an end. About two prospectuses have 
been issued since the relaxation from 10 per cent. to 5, and of 
these one was for the reconstruction of a company already in 
existence. It appears, however, that we are threatened with 
the ordinary perennial flow of foreign loans, Sweden, Brazil, 
and, of course, Italy, being stated to be already in the field, 
With respect to the first-named country, the amount is sure 
to be exceedingly moderate, and, the security being of first- 
class character, will most likely be readily subscribed. It is 


nature of many of our foreign investments, some at least turn 
out both safe and profitable, and among these may be reckoned 
the loans to Sweden. No country stands higher than Sweden 
in the scale of financial honour. Brazil, except for a very 
brief interval just after the establishment of her independ- 
ence, has been equally punctual, but, unfortunately for herself, 
has of late been so frequent a borrower in the English 
market, that her chances of success are by no means commen- 
surate with her character for probity. The last Brazilian 
loan, issued on such favourable terms that it at one time 
stood at 4 or 5 premium, is now between 1 and 2 discount, 
and has been as low as 4. This is quite enough to dishearten 
any lender, and hence we need not anticipate that Brazil, for 
the present at least, will be able to raise much here. Italy we 
may dismiss in a very few words. Although the promised 
reduction in the army will put it in the power of the Govern- 
ment to materially diminish the public expenditure, still the 
effect of the measure will be seen rather in the increased value 
of the stocks already placed than in facilitating the introduc- 
tion of others. Italian finance has become so inextricably 
involved that capitalists, proverbially the most timid of the 
timid classes, will hesitate to give aid, and will leave the new 
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country to work out by herself her financial regeneration. 
Thus we apprehend little harm from the advent in the London 
money market of the now long absent foreign concessionaires. 
The colonies, of course, are putting forward their claims, New 
South Wales being the first to issue proposals for raising £850,000. 
It is impossible, however, that these sums will, in the aggre- 
gate, make up a considerable total, the very outside being 
probably about half the amount involved in a single Brazilian 
or Turkish Loan. The third contingency which may make 
money dearer, is the state of the harvest. It has been proved 
by invariable experience that nothing causes so quick and con- 
tinuous an export of specie as a large import of corn conse- 
quent on the failure of the home crops. As gold goes out 
interest as equally rises, so that at this critical period of the 
year sudden changes in the money market are often possible. 
It may be stated, however, that as far as the southern and mid- 
land counties are concerned, the grain crops are already secured, 
and that although the broken weather is less favourable for the 
northern parts of the kingdom, no reason exists as yet for the 
slightest apprehension. Taking the country generally, there 
can only be at the worst a partial deficiency. An efflux of 
bullion in exchange for foreign corn is, therefore, apparently 
out of the question. 

So much for the favourable side. We have seen that in 
three points of view, viz., the stagnation of trade, the absence 


of any material withdrawals of capital for foreign and colonial | 


investments, and the almost certainty that the bullion move- 
ment will not be disturbed by considerations about the harvest, 
the money market will remain easy, and the rate of discount 
more likely to rise than fall. There is very little to be said on 
the other side. The only adverse feature is confined to the 
exceedingly moderate proportions of a few shipments of gold to 
the United States to pay for Five-twenty bonds, and in this case 
the drain is more apparent than real. Most of the purchases 
of these securities which are now taking place, are on Conti- 
nental, not on English account. The stocks of the United 
States have long been a favourite investment with the Germans ; 
but latterly they have been eagerly sought by French capital- 
ists. As an arbitrage business it is worth while to export coin 
in payment for these purchases, and for that purpose American 
eagles, &c., have been taken from the Bank. Against these 
withdrawals, however, may be placed corresponding imports of 
sovereigns, so that as far as the bullion reserve is concerned, 
the difference is made altogether insignificant. 

The important news of the recovery of the last year’s cable 
of the Atlantic Telegraph has caused some very heavy fluctu- 
ations in the shares of the Anglo-American and Atlantic 
Telegraph Companies. As far back as the temporary break 
in the Newfoundland line, when many holders were frightened 
into parting with their property at about any sacrifice, there has 
been a rather large outstanding speculative (technically “bear”) 
account for the fall. Day after day intelligence was awaited 
by these operators of some material damage to the new cable, 
when they would, of course, be able to close their accounts at 
a good profit. The announcement, therefore, that not merely 
the new line was in good working order, but that the old one 
had been recovered, caused great consternation among the 
“bears,” since the gain they had reckoned upon was suddenly 
turned into a heavy loss. The usual rush to buy back took 
place, and the public also commencing to purchase for invest- 
ment, the shares have risen some 40 per cent. 

The proceedings in the law courts respecting the affairs of 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., Limited, bode ill, not merely to the 
shareholders, but perhaps to the creditors. Doubts are freely 
expressed whether, even supposing the whole of the capital is 
called up, the latter will be paid in full. There are also ugly 
whispers that some of the transactions entered into by the old 
firm, must, for the sake of all parties, be kept as secret as 
possible. Probably, however, these rumours are without found- 
ation; but, unfortunately, the continued resistance to an 
independent investigation of the accounts gives them a certain 
value which they might not otherwise possess. 








THE joint-stock and private discount establishments, including the 
National Discount Company, Messrs, Alexanders, Cunliffes, & Co., 
&c., have lowered their allowance of interest upon deposit. accounts to 
4 per cent. for money at call, and to 4} per cent. fur notice of with- 
drawal. 

The quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25.25 per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price at £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold it appears that gold is about 3-10ths per cent. dearer in 
London than in Paris. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at. sixty 
days’ sight was on the lst of September 155 per cent. currency, and 
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the premium on gold 45} per cent. At these rates there is no profit 
on the importation of gold from the United States. 

The bidding for £350,000 in bills on India took place on Wednesday, 
at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were :—To Calcutta, 
£251,430; to Madras, £3,000; and to Bombay, £1,000. The mini- 
mum price was fixed at 1s. 10}d. on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 10}d. 
on Bombay, being an advance of 1 per cent. in each instance—at 
which rates tenders will receive in full, These results show a slight 
increase in the demand for means of remittance to the Hast. 

The London and North-Western Railway Traffic Returns shows this 
week an increase of £4,634 over last year ; the Midland, an increase 
of £2,426; the Great Western, an increase of £3,760; and the Great 
Northern, an increase of £880. 

Mr. Cornelius Surgey, one of the newly-appointed committee of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, writes that it will be satisfac- 
tory to the bondholders ef this company to know that the committee 
of investigation have elected Mr. Grosvenor Hodgkinson, M.P., to be 
their chairman ; and Mr. William Edward Hilliard, deputy-chairman. 
ha two gentlemen represent specially the interest of the bond- 

olders. 

The following companies are in the market as borrowers on deben- 
tures :—‘‘ Cambrian, for periods of three, five, or seven years, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum. Great Northern, for three or five 
years, at 4} per cent. perannum. Great Western, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent. per annum, for three, five, or seven years. Great 
Western and Brentford, for £100 and upwards, to replaca debentures 
now falling due, the debenture loans of this company are limited to 
£60,000, and the interest thereon is the first charge upon a minimum 
tollage rental of £6,333 per annum for general goods (exclusive of 
farther tollage rental for coals, coke, and stone), guaranteed by the 
Great Western Railway Company, for the use of the company’s rail- 
way and dock. Llynvi Valley, for three or five years, interest at 
5 per cent. per annum. London and Blackwall, for three or five 
years. London, Chatham, and Dover, of £100 and upwards for two, 
three, or five years, at 6 per cent. per annum. London and North. 
Western, at 4{ per cent. for three or five years, or at4} per cent. for 
seven years. London, Tilbury,'and Southend, to replace loans fallingdue; 
Manchester and South Junction, at 4} per cent. per annum for three 
years ; Metropolitan, in sums of not less than £1,000, for three, five, 
or seven years, bearing interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum ; 
Metropolitan and St. John’s-wood, in sums of not less than £500, for 
three or five years, at 5 per cent. per annum; Midland, in sums of 
£100 and upwards, for three years and upwards, to meet debentures 
falling due ; Mid-Wales, for three, five, or seven years, at 5 per cent. 
per annum, to replace loans falling due ; North London, for periods of 
three, five, or seven years; North Staffordshire, for three or four 
years, to meet loans falling due; Norwich and Spalding, for three or 
five years, at 5 per cent. per annum; Ogmar Valley, for five or seven 
years, interest at 5 per cent.; Rhymney, for three or five years, interest 
at 4} per cent.; South-Eastern, for three or five years, at 5 per cent. 
per annum; Spalding and Bourn, for three, five, or seven years; West 
Somerset Mineral, to replace others falling due, for terms of three, five, 
or seven years, at 5 per cent. 

Mr. A. J. King has addressed a letter to the shareholders in Smith, 
Knight, & Co., the Contract Corporation, and the Humber Iron 
Company, calling upon them to contend for a complete investigation 
into the affairs of these companies, more especially as regards their 
formation and the liability of the directors to make good calls on all 
shares standing in their names, whether directly allotted or not, and 
the losses occasioned by the want of truth in the prospectuses. 

A meeting of the shareholders of the English Joint-Stock Bank 
(limited), Mr. Kemp in the chair, was convened by Mr. C. F. Kemp 
and Mr. Henry Chatteris, the liquidators, on Wednesday, for the pur- 
pose of considering a call of £4 per share to be made on all those 
contributories that have been settled on the list. After hearing the 
shareholders on the subject, the liquidators decided to make a call of 
£4 per share, payable on Monday, the 10th of September next. 

In colonial and foreign produce a moderate business has been con- 
cluded, with very little variation in prices. Sugar has sold slowly ; 
coffee with fair spirit; and the tea auctions have progressed steadily, 
Rice is more inquired for, in consequence of the increased firmness im 
the grain markets. Spices have met a fair demand. In manufacturing 
products moderate transactions have taken place at fall prices. 

The private advices from India speak more encouragingly, and it is 
now thought the worst has passed. It will, itis nevertheless believed, 
take some time before affairs generally settle down, and get into 
regular working order. 

It is announced that the General Credit and Finance Company is 
about to follow the example of the Crédit Foncier and Mobilier, and 
place its shares upon such a footing as to reduce the liability of the 
shareholders. 

It appears from a Gazette announcement that the interest on the 
March Exchequer Bills has been fixed for the ensuing half-year at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 

Mr. Matthew Marshall, jun., the late manager of the Bank of 
London, has joined Mr. Joseph Rich, of 26, Nicholas-lane, Hast India 
Exchange and discount broker. The title of the new firm is Rich, 


Marshall, & Co. 

It is announced that Messrs. Blyth & Co., shipowners and provision 
agents, of Liverpool, have failed with rather heavy liabilities. The 
assets, however, are supposed to be favourable. 

The directors of the Delhi and London Bank have declared an 
interim dividend for the half-year ending 30th June of 5 per cent, per 
annum, payable on the 10th instant. 

An extraordinary general meetiog of the members of the Marine 
Investment Company (Limited) was held on Wednesday at the 
London Tavern, when the special resolutions for the reconstruction of 
the company, and the formation of a new company, to be called the 
Marine Investment Corporation (Limited), with a capital of £250,000, 
in 50,000 shares of £5 each, and the transfer thereto of the business 
and properties of the Marine Investment Company, were confirmed, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





AMERICA DURING AND AFTER THE WAR.* 


Tuts is one of those harmless, inoffensive, negative kind of books 
which might just as well have been left unwritten, but which are 
nevertheless open to no very strong or decided objections. The 
author feeling, like many other people, a considerable interest in 
the events passing in America, visited the United States in the 
antumn of 1864, during the continuance of the war, and again in 
1865, after its conclusion. He went to very much the same places 
as other tourists have gone to, saw nearly the same things that 
they have seen, looked at them with the ordinary common sense of 
an average Briton, and now writes about them in the quiet, prac- 
tical, humdrum, and slightly twaddling style, into which our 
travelled fellow countrymen, who feel it their duty to make a book, 
habitually fall—when they do not do worse. Some portions of the 
work, he tells us in his preface, have been already given in the form 
of lectures ; and we have no doubt that as such they may have 
found an agreeable relief from those severe studies of the steam- 
engine, the electrical machine, and the philosophy of things in 
general, which are the normal entertainment of the members of 
provincial mechanics’ institutions and Atheneums. But although 
Mr. Ferguson’s friends and neighbours in Cumberland—we see he 
dates from Carliske—may have felt a kindly iaterest in hearing 
what he saw and did on the other side of the Atlantic, it by no 
means follows that the general public will take an equal pleasure 
in going once more over a well-beaten track, in the company of a 
guide who has little power to impart freshness or novelty to the 
familiar route. It would here, we suspect, be in vain to attempt 
to check the tendency of tourists to rush into print, and so we may 
as well make the best of such information as our author has to 
give us. 

Mr. Ferguson differs from the generally-received opinion that the 
Americans, in the older parts of the country, are a communi- 


cative and inquisitive race. His experience led him to think | 


them, as regards strangers, one of the most reserved and tacitura 
of peoples. In the less-settled districts, indeed, nothing is more 
common than for a traveller to be questioned in the most direct 
manner as to his abode and pursuits. But this does not, he thinks, 
arise from mere idle curiosity ; but rather proceeds from a business- 
like spirit of investigation. The inhabitants of the new States do 
not regard themselves as definitely fixed in any locality. They are 
essentially migratory, and are constantly on the look out for some 
sre of “bettering” themselves. Hence, even the casual 
information they get from a passing stranger may be of some use 
at a future day. And that their inquiries are principally prompted 
by this consideration is shown by the fact, that as soon as it 
was found that Mr. Ferguson was travelling merely for pleasure, 
and was not surveying the country with a view to settle in it, 
little disposition was manifested to pursue the conversation. Like 
most other European travellers he was disagreeably struck with the 
apparent want of graciousness—the hard matter-of-course business- 
ike way in which the Americans render and receive the little 
services of daily life. He supposes it to arise from the constant 
habit of giving and receiving help, under the exigencies of life in 
@ new country. But although this may be partly the case, we 
cannot help thinking that it is also partly due to the republican 
affectation of contempt for the courtesies and the polite forms of 
European society. The hatred of “ conventionalities,” which 
Martin Chuzzlewit found so disagreeable, has a great deal to do 
with the harshness and angularity of American manners ; and Mr. 
Elijah Pogram was probably, at least, partially right in his well- 
known explanation of the causes from which that hatred springs. 
In his first tour Mr. Ferguson visited New York, Boston, the 
New Hampshire mountains, and Niagara, and then proceeded to 
Grant’s army, in front of Richmond, as a volunteer under the 
Sanitary Commission. He does not seem to have witnessed 
military operations, or if he did, he gives us no account of them. 
Of camp life he gives us many sketches, which are for the most part 
highly favourable to the Northern troops. The disorder which at 
first reigned in the Federal armies had then been replaced by the stern 
discipline which M‘Clellan introduced, and which Grant main- 
tained ; and there was but little of the drunkenness and brutality 
which are the general characteristics of camps. Both the white 
and the negro troops were exceedingly well behaved, but there 
was a great contrast between them :— 


“The one, grave, self-reliant, and quiet, you will find, as you stroll 
through the camp, writing his letter or reading his newspaper, or 
soberly discussing politics with his neighbour. The other, light- 
hearted as a child, and yet with all a child’s docility, too, you will 
find playing at marbles or at quoits, with horse-shoes as a make-shift, 
or else gambolling and frolicking, amid shouts and peals of laughter, 
in pure exuberance of spirits. All along the wharves, too, where the 
negro labourers work, is a constant scene of jubilant uproar. Not but 
that they get through their work well enough, but they seem to strive 
to make it as like play as possible. There is no need of the ‘ benefi- 
cent whip,’ for their labour seems to be a carnival of delight. And 
never do their energies appear to weary, or their spirits to flag; for 
the day closes upon the same rollicking style of working, and the 
same boisterous scene of merriment as that on which it opened. But 
put the negro roldier on duty, and he isa changed animal at once. 
Never was a more vigilant eentinel, or one who seemed to be more 
deeply impressed with the sense of responsibility, as representative, 
even in his little sphere, of the Government of the United States.” 











* America During and After the War. By Robert Ferguson. London: Longmans, 











The Sanitary Commission was a very remarkable instance of 
voluntary organization working in concert with a Government. Its 
head-quarters were in New York, but it had depots in all the prin- 
cipal towns in the United States where soldiers passing through 
were lodged, fed, and supplied with whatever information they 
wanted. At Washington an office was established in order to assist 
soldiers in obtaining arrears of pay. The main object of the Com- 
mission was, however, to supplement the commissariat and the 
medical departments by the issue to the troops in the field of 
medicines, articles of special diet, and extra clothing. In order to 
carry out this object, a flying depot was attached to every corps, 
moving with it on the field, and even following it into action. 
How minute was the care thus taken of the Federal soldiers, and 
how much skill and ingenuity was displayed in meeting their wants, 
may be gathered from the fact that amongst other things there was 
“a'service of field coffee-pots, horsed at the rate of eight miles an 
hour, and each capable of supplying sixty men per minute with hot 
coffee !” ee - 

Like every one else who went to America at this time, Mr. Fer- 
guson attended one of Mr. Lincoln’s levees. His description of the 
late President is, however, so similar to those which we have 
already received from others, that we need not dwell upon it. But 
we may quote a few of Mr. Lincoln’s sayings during the course of 
the morning’s proceedings. Although not amongst the best of the 
kind, they are rather amusing :— 


“Then there came a man who wanted to be allowed to go in some 
capacity or other to City Point, for which he had not obtained the 
sanction of the Commander-in-chief. ‘Sir, said the President, ‘if 
my own father, or my own brother, or if General Washington himself, 
wanted to go to City Point, and General Grart didn’t want to have 
him, he shouldn’t go.’ Next came a lad with a story of having been 
hired to bring some horses from New York, and of his employer having 
given him the slip and left him without funds in the streets of Wash- 
ington. ‘What do you want me todo?’ asked the President. ‘I 
want you tosend me home.’ ‘I have no fund which I can apply to 
such a purpose.’ ‘I don’t know what to do,’ whined the lad. ‘J ll 
tell you what I would have done when I was a young fellow like you, 
replied Lincoln ; ‘I would have worked my own way back.’ Then 


| came a man from the President’s own State, with a design for a new 


bank-note, ‘It’s not,’ he explained, ‘ like the landing of Columbus in 
America, cranything of that sort; no, sir, it’s something that every- 
body can understand.’ What it was I don’t know, but the President 
pronounced it to be ‘very pretty.’ ‘ Wall, I guess,’ said the designer, 
‘the thing will have to stand over for a few days till we see’ 
‘ Whether J get a new lease or not,’ said the President, finishing the 
sentence. At this last sally of Lincoln’s everybody laughed, and the 
man sitting next to me observed that ‘the President was in great 
force to-day.’ ” 





In the course of his second tour our author found his way to the 
oil-regions of Pennsylvania. The capital of the district, Pitholes, 
must be a singular place. Although it had only been in existence 
eight months, it already contained 12,000 inhabitants, and boasted 
twelve hotels, a daily paper, a “temple of fashion,” innumerable 
billiard-rooms, a theatre, and an academy of music. On the other 
hand, the streets were mostly but rivers of mud, across which 
passengers had to wade in jack-boots, or get over as best they 
might with the assistance of stepping-stones. Oil is here the one 
absorbing topic. Every one is boring for new mines, speculating 
in “ oil-stocks,” or trying to get hold of information which may 
assist them in drawing one of the prizes which are here the reward 
of good luck or good management. The case of “the United States 
well,” shows how valuable these prizes sometimes are. For some 
months it had produced 1,000 barrels of oila day ; and if the yield 
continued at the same rate, it was calculated that it would return 
its fortunate proprietors an increase of something like £150,000 a 
year upon an original outlay of between £1,000 and £2,000. With 
respect to the general results of oil-mining, it appears that while 
great prizes are very uncommon, moderate gains are the rule where 
due care is observed and great losses are the exception. As may 
be supposed, life at a place like Pitholes is very rough, and those 
who think of visiting it will hardly derive much encouragement from 
Mr. Ferguson’s description of the hotels. 

While giving us a sad account of the impoverished condition of 
the Southern people after the war, Mr. Ferguson does not appear to 
think that they nourish any rancour against their conquerors, or 
are otherwise than willing to accept as final the result of the late 
contest, As might be expected, there was, however, great bitter- 
ness of feeling between the whites and the blacks. One instance 
in which this feeling displayed itself is rather singular. When 
Mr. Ferguson was at Montgomery, the Legislature of Alabama had 
before them a bill prohibiting intermarriage between white and 
coloured persons throughout the State, on penalty of imprisonment 
for the white, and branding and whipping for the coloured person. 
Nor was this all, for it was further proposed that any liaison between 
persons of the different races should be punished with imprison- 
ment and a fine of $1,000 in the case of the white, and 100 lashes 
on the bare back in the case of the coloured person of either sex. 
Whether so monstrous a piece of legislation was actually carried 
out is uncertain ; but that it should ever have been contemplated 
is a fact of unpleasant significance, when we consider to how great 
an extent the future of the Southern portion of the United States 
depends upon producing something like harmony between the two 
races. Of the intelligence of the negroes, and their capacity for 
receiving education, Mr, Ferguson has rathera high opinion. But 
his opportunities for forming that opinion were apparently not 
very extensive, and we suspect that his philanthropic sympathies 
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rather biassed his judgment. As may be supposed from his con- 


nection with the Sanitary Commission, he sides with the Northern | 


party, but he is neither unfair nor ungenerous towards the Con- 
federates. 
reasonable ; and if they are a little wishy-washy they are for that 
very reason all the better adapted to promulgation by public 
lectures, All we have to say against them is, that we can conceive 
no earthly reason for putting them into print. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Mrs. Henry Woon is so popular a writer that any work of hers 
is likely to meet with approbation ; were it otherwise, it would be 
difficult to conceive that “ Elster’s Folly” would prove a success, 
A very improbable story, told with little pretence to art, intro- 
ducing personages in whose vapid characters even the most 
enthusiastic novel reader must find it hard to take an interest, and 
dealing with a section of society in whose ways the author is 
evidently not over well versed, would scarcely command the atten- 
tion of a large circle of readers if it came from an unknown pen. 
The name of the author of “ East Lynne” will, however, be suffi- 
cient, in all probability, to ensure it at least a respectful hearing. 
The hero of the tale is an irresolute nobleman, who never can 
make up his mind on any subject, and suffers from a constitutional 
inability to say “ No.” As his proceedings, owing to this infirmity 
of mind, are all but idiotic, his friends are in the habit of de- 
signating each new vagary of his as “ Elster’s Folly,” he being the 
Hon, Percival Elster, younger brother of the Earl of Hartledon. 
The instance of his folly with which Mrs. Wood’s romance mainly 
deals, is his engaging himself to marry a Miss Ashton, whom 
he adores, and then flirting with a Lady Maude Kirton, for 
whom he does not care a straw, to such an extent that 
he falls an easy prey to the snares of the latter lady’s mother, 
the Dowager Countess Kirton. His elder brother, the Earl, 
dies under very suspicious circumstances, and he comes in 
unexpectedly for the title, and also for the attentions of 
the Dowager, who is determined that her daughter shall be 
Countess of Hartledon. By a series of small intrigues, each one 
more absurd and improbable than the other, she gains her end, 
fairly flinging her titled daughter at the Earl’s head, and compelling 
him to marry her by sheer force of will. The wretched Earl is 
well aware that he does not want to wed the Lady Maude, that he 
is not the least in love with her, that he detests his future mother- 
in-law, and that he is still desperately enamoured of Miss Ashton. 
But so weak of will is he represented to be, so utterly incompetent 
to deal with the astute Dowager, so thoroughly deficient in even 
the most absolutely necessary negatives, that he bows his head and 
goes meekly to the altar. ‘The marriage takes place, and the Earl 
submits to the hymeneal chains from which he cannot escape, while 
poor Miss Ashton is obliged to put up with a very lame excuse, 
and to forgive her coroneted jilter as she best can. The Dowager 
triumphs, but her daughter gains little by the ill-won victory. Very 
soon it appears that a terrible secret is hanging over the Earl's 
head, and that nobleman becomes remarkable for livid lips and a 
corrugated brow. The reader is artfully induced to suspect that 
the late Earl had been murdered by his brother's hands ; but 
towards the end of the book it appears that “ Elster’s Folly ” has 
been not fratricide but bigamy. That crime so dear to novelists 
has been, it is true, unconsciously perpetrated, for Lord Hartledon 
was not aware that he had a first wife when he married his second, 
but the discovery is exceedingly unpleasant to him when he makes 
it, and it embitters his married life as long as his Countess lives. It 
is needless to say that her death soon takes place, preceded at a 
short interval by that of the first wife, so that Lord Hartledon is 
left at liberty to make Miss Ashton his third countess, after which he 
enjoys great connubial bliss. The characters in the story do not 
deserve any very close attention. The hero is a mere caricature, 
his irresolution being exaggerated into simple idiotcy. Neither 
Miss Ashton nor Lady Maude Kirton are interesting heroines, 
and the Dowager Countess is more like a foolish fish-fag than a 
lady of quality. Why she should be always called the Dowager 
Countess is an unfathomable mystery, for the title is neither 
attractive nor funny in itself, and no other Lady Kirton appears 
upon the field. There is no reason why the whole story should 
have been composed in so high a social key. It might be trans- 
posed with great advantage, the castle turned into a hall, the earl 
cut down into a squire, the doctor of divinity degraded into a 
master of arts, and the dowager countess made a manufacturer’s 
widow. But we suppose the British public loves to read of rank, 
and perhaps Mrs. Wood is wise in favouring it. Butshe should 
keep up the deception better. Fancy the earl saying to the 
dowager, when trying to escape from a marriage with her daughter, 
and alluding to his engagement to Miss Ashton, “I could not do 
it, Lady Kirton. To begin with, they’d bring an action against 
me for crim. con.” (!) ‘This may seem very natural to Mrs. Wood, 
but we can scarcely believe in a nobleman who be'!rays such 
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His political views are, upon the whole, tolerably | 


ignorance on such a subject. Again, it is scarcely conceivable 
that the earl could have made such a mistake as that of addressing 
his wife as “ Lady Maude” a couple of months after his marriage. 
But it is not worth while particularizing the improbabilities of 
Lord Hartledon’s conduct. There is so little that is natural in the 
book that anything like an appearance of probability in his 
Las rw would have been out of keeping with all that surrounds 
im. 

“ Westfield” contains a pleasantly-written account of the share 
taken in the late American war by a little Northern town. It 
is the work of an enthusiastic and evidently a feminine pen, 
which has felt through every drop of its ink the pulsation caused 
by a strong antipathy to the South. Every one who figures in 
the story is noble and virtuous with one exception, and that ex- 
ception is, of course, a Southerner. This almost superhuman 
excellence on the part of its heroes and heroines somewhat 
detracts from the truthfulness of the narrative, but allowance 
must be made for an exaggeration of so patriotic a nature. In 
other respects, the picture of Westfield seems to be a true one, 
and may stand as a fair representation of any one of the hundreds 
of little towns which cheerfully contributed to swell the ranks of 
the vast armies of the North. Most of the stories about the war 
which have been published in America are exceedingly sickly and 
insipid, but this is healthier in its tone and less feeble in its ex- 
pression. Some of the scenes are very well described, especially 
that of the marriage which is celebrated in the ward of an 
hospital. 

The adventures of an unfortunate gentlemen who finds himself 
“always in the way,” are humorously described by Mr. Jeans in 
a story which is unpretending enough in itself, but has been greatly 
glorified by its publishers in the matter of fine paper, a large 
print, and copious illustrations. Beginning with a pleasant sketch 
of a retired Jittle piscatorial Paradise, amid the Bavarian High- 
lands, it proceeds to tell how a Mr. Rummins, a quiet, unoffending, 
amiable, middle-aged gentleman, of ample means and nervous 
temperament, contrives to get himself into a series of scrapes, 
always, however, extricating himself in the most honourable 
manner. Wherever he goes ill-luck seems to follow him; and 
even when he retires into the most solitary wastes he can discover, 
he is sure to blunder upon some unexpected person at the most 
unfortunate moment. His many disasters are told in a light and 
pleasant style, and there is much good feeling displayed in the 
way in which the sterling qualities of his character are made 
apparent, as well as its follies and weaknesses, 

Captain Colomb’s romance, ‘The Shadows of Destiny,” is a 
strangely fantastic tale. Such of its chapters as deal with ordinary 
matters are pleasant and readable, the descriptions of the Infant 
Soldiers’ Asylum and of St. Mary's College, of the schoolboys 
with whom Wentworth Smith consorted and of the Lancers in 
whose regiment his father had served, being lively and graphic; 
but those parts of the book which are devoted to the mysterious 
and the tragic are equally obscure and tedious. The story com- 
mences, a hundred years ago, with the journey to London of two 
young sisters from a retired country house called Moate. Their 
adventures on the way and in town are related by one of them, 
Miss Maude Lamb, in a series of cleverly-written letters, from 
which we learn that her sister, Edith, elopes with a gentleman 
named Gaspard Griffin. The mother of the young ladies had 
dreamed a fearful dream the night before her daughters left her, 
and their subsequent fate fulfils its shadowy prediction. This 
fact having been hinted, rather than related, a break takes place 
in the story, which is resumed some eighty years afterwards, when 
we find the scene occupied by the descendants of the characters 
who figured in the prologue. A new Gaspard Griffin falls despe- 
rately in love with a fair Alexandra Rochfort, who appears to be 
the representative of the letter-writing Maude, and who is leading 
a very secluded life within the old walls of Moate, which are sup- 
posed to be haunted by the spectre of her ancestress. Gaspard 
seems to be half-cracked and his father is quite crazy, while his 
mother revels in plots and domestic stratagems with a kind of 
methodical madness. A curse seems to hang over the family, 
and every member of it is conscious of the presence of 
unpleasant shadows of destiny which are not to be avoided. 
Gaspard behaves very badly to the lady of his love, and 
after he has become engaged to her, and she is staying 
at his mother’s house, he neglects her so much that she 

oes away in the midst of a violent storm, and betakes herself to 
the haunted shades of Moate. There she is discovered by Gaspard, 
and so terrible is the sight which meets his eyes, that he goes 
quite mad at once, and never recovers, The story is full of 
horrors, being rich in terrible dreams and fearful crimes, in sliding 
panels and concealed passages, in secret forebodings, and shadowy 
visitants. Moreover, we are favoured with extracts from the 
diary of Mr. Griffin, each occupying a chapter, containing a trea- 





sury of magnificent expressions, of which the following extract 
will give an idea—we believe it refers to poetry :—“ No grovelling 
| doctrine is hers. Secrets thrill from her silvery tongue, which the 

sea cannot utter, and the great deep cannot reveal. Lo! while 

hungry science cries out for revelation of some link, which, gravi- 
| tating through the brute creation to the reptile kingdom, may 
| find an igneous nucleus born of chaos, she turns away, to point to 
| the bright ascending chain which ends at the throne of the 


i <2 | Invisible”? The author's aim in chronicling the errors and the 


The Shadows of Destiny. By Captain Colomb. Two vols, London :?Chapman punishment of his hero has been, he tells us, to “entrap one 
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fleeting ray to gild the Corinthian column falling, shattered from 


florid crown to firm base, by the lightning of the skies,” and in’ 
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i His book is certainly not devoid the efforts that are made by Messrs. Clark to produce at a low cost 
Le geal ge Map og ella gt and in the English tongue, the works of some of the most dis- 


of merit, and he seems to have quite enough cleverness to enable 
him to write a sensible story. 


to f “Trodden Down” is that of a girl of the true | 
io yor Bes < and development in the exposition of theological truth ; and 


angelic type, whom a clandestine marriage plunges into unmerited 
misfortune, and who is grievously illtreated by her relatives. 
The plot is sufficiently improbable, and its principal incident has 
been already made familiar to us by more than one novelist ; 
but Mrs. Newby tells her tale with simplicity and feeling, 
and thus renders it touching and. attractive. It is a work 
of a thoroughly feminine nature, showing much good taste and 
delicacy of touch, with very little strength or originality. Marion 
Lowleigh is the beautiful daughter of an impoverished gentleman 
of old family and aristocratic demeanour. She falls in love with a 
Mr. Vance D’Arcy—a mysterious stranger—whom she picks out of 
the remains of ashattered train after a tremendous railway accident, 
greatly to the distaste of her stern parent, who insists upon her 
marrying a Mr. Bankslops, the commercial Croesus of the neigh- 
bourhood. A struggle ensues in her breast between love and filial 
respect, which ends in her running away from home and Mr. 
Bankslops, and marrying Mr. Vance d’Arcy without her father’s 
consent. Fora time her marriage proves a perfectly happy one ; 
but after a few months the inevitable first wife, so well known in 
fiction, makes her entry upon the scene. Poor Marion is in 
despair, and will not listen to the entreaties of Mr. Vance, 
who begs her to stay with him, and to allow him to pur- 
chase the willing silence of his former spouse, a lady of 
whose death he had been, it appears, misinformed some time 
before. Miss Lowleigh, as she must again be styled, escapes 
from the arms of the man she still loves, and makes her melancholy 
way back to the chill shelter of the paternal roof. Her relatives 
receive her with the greatest coldness, and her mother allows her 
to stop in the house only upon condition that she does the work of 
a servant, or rather, of two or three servants rolled into one. This 
she consents to do, and for some time continues to live in a garret, 
uncheered by firelight or candlelight, working like a slave at 
domestic duties, and eating her meals in solitary bitterness, Mr. 
Bankslops tries to renew his suit, but she will not listen to him, 
and allows herself to be more “trodden down” than ever 
by her amiable mother and charming sister. Such a state of 
things, however, is far too bad to last, and towards the 
end of the story she is restored once more to happiness. 
It turns out that the first Mrs. D’Arcy really did die 
before Marion’s marriage, and that an imposition has been 
practised on Vance by his widow’s unprincipled twin sister, an 
adventuress who may have been acquainted with the incidents on 
which the story of “Sir Jasper’s Tenant” is founded. All goes 
well accordingly, especially as Vance turns out to be the heir to a 
large estate, and the relatives by whom Marion has been so long 
trodden down unite in singing her praises and doing her every 
possible honour. 

“Thrice His” is an enthusiastic, often unintelligible romance, 
full of what is intended for power and passion, but what really is 
feeble nonsense. There is a mixture of Indian life and country- 
house conversation in it, which makes us think we are not making 
acquaintance with the author for the first time. We seem to have 
heard before some of her remarks on dogs, horses, poetry, and 
intrigues. There is not much in the book that is good, but it may 
eer amusing to some readers. Clever it is, certainly, in parts, 

ut its taste is often questionable, and its tone is disagreeable 
throughout. The heroine, Ethel, who is intended to be a model of 
perfection, is in reality a very injudicious and dangerous lady, 
one who is always on the brink of ruining her own happi- 
ness and compromising the characters of her friends and acquaint- 
ances. Over her fortunes watches a staid piece of goodness, 
Lawrence Amyot, who loves her with all his heart, but who is 
rejected by her in favour of a dissipated young Indian officer, a 
Captain Wilmer. Several of her husband's friends make love to 
her in India, and she engages very readily in a series of platonic 
but very suspicious flirtations, involving a good deal of hand- 
pressing, and ogling, and even kissing. So impulsive is she that 
she is always doing something foolish, and her conduct is so 
unaccountable at times that the reader is inclined to inquire 
whether madness is hereditary in her family. At last, however, 
the author thinks fit to kill his singular heroine, who then becomes, 
it seems, the property of Lawrence Amyot by virtue of her death. 
So ends a tale in which there is a large amount of very suspicious 
morality, and very little merit of any sort whatever. 








THEOLOGICAL WORKS.* 


WE are pleased to find upon our list of theological works two 
commentaries on books of the Old Testament bearing the names of 
Keil and Delitzsch. Every student of the Bible must appreciate 
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tinguished German commentators. The German mind seems 
especially gifted with those qualities which find their highest aim 


although, of late years, the wave of German theology which has 
swept over the Continent has been darkened by a cloud of scep- 
ticism, we find that, in receding, it leaves us many a gem bright 
and pure from the depths of the great ocean of truth. The two 
commentaries before us embrace the books of Samuel and that of 
Job. Inthe former there are many difficulties of interpretation, 
some of which are inherent in the text, others have been raised by 
the speculations and misinterpretations of critics. We can but 
commend the clear, calm, and unbiassed interpretations pursued in 
these volumes. 

Passing over the introduction, in which the authenticity and 
genuineness of the Books of Samuel are vindicated, we might 
notice the admirable exposition of the song of Hannah, which 
abounds so richly in the deep pathos of inspiration. In these 
books, also, there occur some seeming disconnections of narrative, 
and no labour has been spared on the part of the commentators to 
insert missing links, and to follow out the logical sequence of facts. 
The vexed question of the length of Saul’s reign is fully discussed, 
and there appear cogent reasons for assuming that it lasted twenty 
or twenty-two years. Other points discussed with much ability are 
the narrative of David and Goliath, and the exact nature and 
object of the ‘schools of the prophets.” 

The “Commentary on the Book of Job” merits no less con- 
sideration, as being a work of thorough scholarship, eminently 
suggestive, and shedding light upon a very difficult department of 
scriptural learning. Dr. Delitzsch considers the Book of Job as a 
prophetic drama, and his great aim is to bring out its connection 
with the historical development of the plan of redemption, for this 
alone is the key to some of its deepest and richest truths. In the 
person of Job we have an example to all ages of sanctified affliction, 
and his history, according to our commentator, affords at least a 
partial answer to the question, “ Why do afflictions upon afflictions 
befall the righteous man?” ‘There are no captious arguments in 
these pages—none of the cavillings of modern criticism ; what we 
find is the calm expression of a ripe and unbiassed judgment. 
Throughout both these commentaries we meet with a profound 
knowledge of the Scripture generally, depth and continuity of 
thought, keen logical analysis, and a scholarship, rich, varied, and 
exact. These, however, are but accessories ; the main point is to 
work upon a thoroughly sound principle of interpretation, and that 
is, to consider the Old Testament throughout as a miraculous 
history moving onwards towards that miracle of all miracles, Jesus 
Christ. “‘ Believing on Him, bearing the seal of His Spirit in 
himself, and partaking of the true liberty His Spirit imparts, the 
expositor of Scripture beholds in the Old Testament with open 
face, now as never before, the glory of the Lord.” We cannot but 
speak highly of the merits of the translation in general, and of the 
Book of Job in particular, which ends at Chapter xxii. and is in the 
metrical form of the original. The merits of the present volume 
give us reason to anticipate with pleasure the advent of Vol. II. 

“The Way to Rest” is a series of essays or dissertations by one 
of the leading Nonconformist divines, Dr. Vaughan. It is an 
attractive title for the thousands who, amid the ebb and flow of 
human things, and of human thought in particular, are seeking 
“the way to rest.” The word rest in this volume is used in the 
sensé of certainty of belief; and although we may agree to 
differ upon some points with the author, we think that 
none can read his pages without being touched by the earnest 
spirit in which he approaches some of the vexed and intricate 
problems of moral duty and theological truth. Dr. Vaughan 
is not one of those who claims a comprehension of all mysteries 
and a monopoly of all knowledge. In the opening section of the 
book, entitled “ Manand his Moral Relations,” “Is it not a great 
mystery,” he writes, “ that both the bodies and the minds of men 
should be exposed to much suffering that cannot be traced to their 
own fault, having clearly come from the faults of others? We al} 
reap as wesow. That is intelligible. But we all reap also as others 
have sown for us; and that is not so easily explained. We are 
born into an heritage of evils that we did not create, and we look 
round upon a sea of suffering let loose by the strong against the 
weak, by the bad against the better. Beings so conditioned may 
well ask—Whence is this? Why is this?” Here it is that 
Christianity steps in, not directly to answer these questions, but to 
show to man “ how his nature may be raised above its present con- 
flict with evil, and may realize the perfection possible to it.” The 
two sections on the Old and New Testaments are very ably written, 
and in combating those who reject Revelation on the ground of its 
having a mysterious side, the author says: “Much as we may 
expect it to reveal, it would be sure to leave much unrevealed... . 


_ In every department of knowledge what men know is little com- 


* Commentary on the Books of Samuel. By Keil and Delitzsch. Edinburgh : | yeas wa Peet tay do not know. We get our truth by glimy ? 


_ not by full manifestations. Our knowledge of the past is as nothing 


| compared with our ignorance concerning it. Even of the present 


how little do we know...... We should also bearin mind that. 
a necessary effect of the coming of new light on the path of man 
must be, not only to diminish the nearer darkness, but to make 
the more distant darkness visible. With us, the known everywhere 
loses itself in the unknown. Our light always dies away into its 
opposite. All things have their mystery, so that to know more, 
is to come more than ever face to face with the unknown.” This 
style of writing, facile, yet to a certain extent severe, is calcu- 
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fated generally to make more impression upon men’s minds, and 
lead them to a clearer view of the truth than all the syllogisms of 
the schools. Other sections treat of “ Inspiration,” “The Incarna- 
tion,” “ Pardon and Justification,” &c. In the dissertation on the 
Atonement, there are some views which are deeply tinged with the 
bias of the writer's mind, and where he seems for a moment to have 
forgotten his previous assertion, that “we get our truth by glimpses, 
not by full manifestations.” We would recommend this volume, 
however, not as “ an end of religious controversy,” but as the voice 
of one whose age and experience entitle him to raise, for the 
guidance of others, a landmark embodying the results of his own 
life-search after religious truth. 

“Reason and Faith, and Other Essays,” by Mr. Rogers, is a 
most interesting and valuable addition to the archives of Christian 
philosophy. We find in its pages the acuteness of the logician, 
the severity of the moralist, the dignity of the philosopher. 
Reason and faith, according to our author, are both essential to 
guide man in his course aright, and nought but evil can be the 
result of their actual alienation and hostility. “Only by the 
mutual and alternate action of the different forces that are 
designed to regulate his nature can man safely navigate his little 
bark through the narrow straits, and amidst the dangerous rocks 
which impede his course; and if faith spread not the sail to the 
breeze, or if reason desert the helm, we are in equal peril.” The 
secret of Mr. Rogers’ power consists in his intense and earnest 
conviction in the truth of his course: his style does not transgress 
the bounds of precision and severity which rule the essay depart- 
ment of literature, yet the pages glow and scintillate, testing, as it 
were, by fire the airy webs of speculation that have been woven by 
the adversaries. Our author has also the talent of wielding with 
telling effect the weapons of his opponents, and of turning their 
arguments against themselves in such a manner as to complete 
their discomfiture. This mode of dialectic warfare is prominent in 
the critique on “that most wonderful of all gospels, the Gospel 
according to M. Renan.” Beneath the vigorous blows of sound 
criticism, the theory of the great French sentimentalist falls 
utterly. The remaining essays display a knowledge no less 
varied than profound, and a mind imbued with the quintessence of 
all that is great and good, in both ancient and modern philosophy. 
To all those who take an interest in the advancement of truth 
and of sound doctrine, we cordially recommend this little 
volume. 

We turn now to the champion of the truth against all comers, 
M. Gavazzi. His style neither glows nor scintillates—it thunders 
and lightens. Dr. Pusey finds no mercy at the hands of our theo- 
logical Jupiter, he is despoiled of everything, even to his academic 
title, and his very patronymic is represented as redolent with a 
sulphureous odour. This work by M. Gavazzi is an“anti-Eirenicon,” 
or, “an answer to the reunion scheme of Dr. Pusey.” It is written, 
no doubt, with a sincere desire to expose some of the tran- 
scendental theories of the great Oxford professor, and there is 
much in the book that may be read with interest ; but there are 
passages and illustrations in it from which every pure and candid 
mind must shrink: nor can we look upon the following expressions 
as very choice specimens of dignified phraseology—‘“ sacred im- 
personation of the cholera morbus,” “ venomous,” “‘ rabid,” “ vile,” 
“dirty insinuation,” “rancid asceticism,” “ dirty puddle,” “ croak- 
ing frogs,” “ pigs voluptuously wallowed.” These expressions even 
in Italian can scarcely be elegant, and the pages they are designed 
to embellish will never elicit the sympathies of those amongst 
us who have learned to respect purity of thought or dignity of 
language. 

Dr. Young presents us with a work entitled “The Life and 
Light of Men.” It isa treatise embodying the author's views on 
the Atonement. He repudiates entirely the theory of “ satis- 
faction” as being an impossible theory, and attributes its origin 
and growth to the rhetorical, almost rhapsodical character of the 
writings of some of the early fathers. Atonement, he argues, in 
the New Testament sense of the word means “ reconciliation.” 
“The English word ‘atone’ may have one or other of two distinct 
derivations, but it must have the one or the other. It may be ‘to 
at one,’ ‘ to bring to one,’ ‘ to reconcile’ two conflicting parties. Or it 
may be ‘ to a-tone’—to bring to one tone, to attune, to harmonize. 
In either case it is clear that, etymologically, the English ‘ atone’ 
is precisely equivalent to ‘reconcile’” Dr. Young supports his 
theory by many weighty arguments, and displays great depth and 
vigour of thinking. His style is weighty and severe, but fami- 
liarity with it soon renders it attractive. It will repay the labour of 
those who can bestow upon it a calm and attentive perusal. 

Mr. W. Ellis favours us with “Thoughts on the Future of the 
Human Race,” a work dealing largely in prognostication. The 
author claims for himself the qualification of “‘ unlearned ;” but 
the writer of a book somewhat complex in its details must lay 
claim to a little learning. With all due respect to our author's 
ambition to be ranked among the unlearned, our advice to men of 
little learning is not to write books, so true is it that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” The leading principle of the work 
before us seems to be that the good or bad conduct of men in the 
present has a good or evil influence upon their future ; but it 
needs no book to tell us that. It was Solomon’s experience that 
those who sow the wind reap the whirlwind. The great problem 
is, how to make men better. We believe that we express our 

author’s sentiments when we say that men are not to be made 
better, they are to better themselves ; in other words, we are to 
trust to the “ perfectibility of human nature.” The conclusions 
that Mr. Ellis arrives at give us but a very faint idea of the future 


of the human race, but he is doubtless safe in his prediction that 
“the future will be something much more in advance of the 
present than the present is in advance of the past.” We confess 
-- have perused this work without having gained one solitary 
idea. 

“ Sermons for the Sick and Afflicted” form a neat little memorial 
volume of the late Rev. Hugh Stowell. They have no pretensions 
to pulpit eloquence, are simple and unaffected in style, and well 
suited for contemplative reading. Sympathy is their leading 
characteristic ; they were written amid personal afflictions, and as 
such are calculated to be the means of refreshing those whom trials 
a wearied, and of shedding peaceful light upon the mourner’s 
path. 

We conclude by noticing a little work by Dr. Vaughan (Don- 
caster), entitled “Characteristics of Christ’s Teaching.” It is a 
plain and instructive exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 
written in that style of unadorned simplicity which is the charm 
of all Dr. Vaughan’s productions. He does not appeal to the intellect 
of his readers, but to their heart ; his aim is not to make them 
learned, but to make them good ; and while profiting by a perusal 
of the work, they have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
also contributing to the charitable work of rebuilding the author’s 
ae. gana on behalf of which the present volume has been 
issued. 








THE JOURNAL OF A WAITING-GENTLEWOMAN.* 


WE have never read a more tender tale of woman’s love, told by 
a woman, than the autobiographical record before us. It is pleasant 
to look into the inner life of a character so pure and saintly as that 
of this “ Waiting-Gentlewoman,” in the unclean times of Ki 
Charles the Second. The many good qualities of this true heroine 
were a living contrast and rebuke to the evil days in which her lot 
was cast. Serious in the midst of the frivolous, devout amidst the 
irreligious, pure amidst the impure, patient amidst the peevish and 
petulant, refined amidst the rude, and true amidst the false, the 
calm current of her life, however darkened and shadowed by 
the trials and troubles she bore, was ever the reflection of the 
faith that solaced and sustained her. This journal, we learn, 
was originally written in cipher, and we are strongly inclined to 
believe that the editor has not limited her task to that of mere 
transcription and modern orthography. There is an unmistakable 
savour of modern usage about many of her words and phrases, and 
the language of the nineteenth century is too often made to do duty 
for that of the seventeeth. Nor is this all, occasionally we find 
manifest importations of modern sentiment and its corresponding 
phraseology from Tennyson and other living authors ; these are 
neither obtruded nor paraded, and are certainly not without a 
certain measure of fitness and freshness. When we are told that the 
heroine “looks at them the while through a mist of the happiest 
tears that did ever stand in a woman’s eyes,” we are forcibly 
reminded of Tennyson’s fine lines, beginning— 


“ Bat o’er her meek eyes there came a happy mist.” 


The historian and the antiquarian will find in this volume 
two points of especial interest well elucidated. We refer to the 
sanitary condition of prisons and the state of female education in 
the gallant days of the Restoration. The county jail is thus 
depicted :—‘ The air was so noisome, it turned me sick and faint, 
so also did the sight of the prisoners ; some, loaded with chains, 
sat huddled up on their beds of straw, looking more like brutes 
than men, while others were swearing and laughing, and quar- 
relling, and playing at cards and dice, with a feigned merriment 
that seemed to me most terrible to witness.” The following views 
of a fine lady’s education are worthy of the period :—“ It is 
amazing how ill these fine ladies do Lg and write, and are not 
ashamed of it neither! My lord would fain have his daughter 
pen a fair letter, but as for her aunt, my Lady Mary, she holds 
this of no consequence. ‘Pooh, nonsense !’ I have heard her say, 
‘she knows quite enough, in all conscience ; she can play a tune 
or two on the harpsichon, and sing a few songs fairly, and what 
more would you have? Let her spell and write dll, if she pleases ; 
it won’t be in the way of her getting a good husband, I warrant. 
Lady Mary’s calculations on marriage were certainly sounder than 
her views of female education. i” 

The story of the book runs thus. The waiting-gentlewoman 
meets in my lord’s house a domestic chaplain, a man fair to 
look upon, and well worthy of a good woman’s love. From the 
very nature of their relative positions they are thrown much 
together, and they become pledged to each other. Frank Musgrave, 
her lover, was driven from her side and his patron’s house by an 
unjust suspicion of robbery. Lord Drayton discovers afterwards 
that the robbery was committed by his own son, and receives the 
poor chaplain back to his favour and friendship. My lord’s 
danghter, Lady Anne, conceives an extravagant faucy for Frank, 
and avows it to her waiting-gentlewoman, Mrs. Cicely, who does 
not by any means reciprocate her confidence. The end comes 
about happily in the complete establishment of Frank’s innocence 
of the crime laid to his charge, and in his marriage with her who 
had loved him so long and so loyally. ; 
| The characters are all true to the life, and all well drawn, without 
| exaggeration or affectation ; and the incidental reflections have not 


] fit in the pla here we find them, but they are 
only a natural fitness in the places whe ae “pe ae haat 
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especially well drawn. We see her dealing the heavy blows of her fair 
white hand now on her page, and now on her maid ; we hear her 
ladyship calling out on her maid as an “awkward slut” and “an 
impudent liar ;” we find her so ignorant that she confesses that she 
cannot spell, and so unskilled in the elements of geography that she 
speaks of “a town called Northamptonshire or Southamptonshire— 
ra does not know which ;” and we find her so loose in her notions 
of morality that she avows it is no crime to steal from the rich, and 
so indifferent to the duties of devotion that she habitually goes to 
sleep in church on Sunday mornings, and “ plays cards and gleek ” 
on Sunday evenings. Side by side with her we have an interesting 
contrast in the meek and modest spirit that “found the world at 
times a hard place to live in, specially for poor waiting-"naids.” 
Though “the tears that so often came to her eyes cannot wash 
away all the bitterness of her lovely heart,” yet she never regrets 
‘“‘the choice she made to work for her head rather than to be 
burdensome to her widowed mother,” and she finds in the beauties 
of nature and the blessings of religion more than a solace for her 
lonely lot. When her desolation is the darkest and her sorrow is 
the sorest, it is then only we see the beauty of her holiness at its 
highest, and the depth of her earthly affection at its best, as the 
darkness of the night reveals the splendours of the heavens. 








THE COMPLETE COMMERCIAL LETTER-WRITER.* 


THERE are so many appliances nowadays for doing every thing 
and every one, according to a system or an invention, that after a 
time we may expect to have the intermediate processes of education 
discarded altogether. The fashion extends to every part of our 
social organization. You can have a sea-bath in your own room, 


and the money spent on a return-ticket to Brighton will purchase | the 
| brought upon mankind by the spread of Liberal principles! The 


a pound of the very essence of salt water. This illustrates a move 
in the mental world. Besides the regular cramming works there 
are a number of aids to the unready, crutches for the halt, and 
helps for the blacksliders, who in youth have not known Murray. 
They consist of “letter-writers” of all sorts, and of hints on 





ever made. Not that Mr. Simmonds’ book is more calculated to 
mislead than others ; on the contrary, his compilations seem fair 
and safe enough, but Lord St. Leonards has warned us against 
legal quacking, and, for the sake of the small fee required by 
solicitors, it is dangerous to trust an insurance policy, a bill of 
lading, or a charter party, constructed as appendices to complete 
letter-writers. a ig 

Taken on its own merits, if there is any merit in stringing letters 
from a merchant’s file into a certain order, this treatise is about as 
interesting as the catalogue of the ships in Homer, and as useful 
as a ten-year-old directory. Surely no_ person engaged in the 
various transactions indicated here would require such assistance. 
Education may be at a low ebb in this country, but not so low as 
that merchants and shopkeepers are incapable of correspondence. 
The gentleman who would enter upon business with this kind of 
vade-mecum would resemble the undergraduate who trusted his 
chance of passing to an examination coat, chronological shirt-sleeves, 
and a historical watch plate, but who found all his appliances in 
confusion at the very moment he required them. 








IS NAPOLEON THE ANTICHRIST ?* 


Tue object of this volume is to prove that “ the principles, 
person, and kingdom of Antichrist,” and “ the principles, person, 
and kingdom of the Napoleons ” are identical. ‘Ihe title, “‘ Ano- 
mia,” is prefixed to the book, because its author evidently regards 


_ the “lawlessness” of the Antichrist, and the “lawlessness ” of the 


Napoleonic dynasty as a common attribute of the most distinetive 
character. Three-fourths of the work are devoted to the 
development of this common feature of resemblance, and to a 
considerable amount of empty declamation on the calamities 


| method of reasoning employed by Dionysius is as peculiar and 


etiquette and deportment. The little volume under notice is of | 


the same class. 
these curiosities of literature, that their formulas or precedents will 


It never appears to occur to the compilers of | 


not, in nine cases out of ten, fit any circumstance for which they | 


are required, and that they are likely to lead a believer in them to 
the utmost confusion and embarrassment when his stock of 
epistolary samples does not contain the particular article wanted. 

or instance, we notice in this volume, “A Letter to a 


extravagant as the dogma which he seeks to prove. Without 
attempting any exhaustive analysis of the sum total of the attri- 
butes believed to be characteristic of Antichrist, as revealed in 
Holy Scripture, and without attempting to show that these are 
neither more nor less than the characteristics of Napoleonism, as 
distinct from all other huwan corruptions, he grounds his analogy 
upon the attribute of “ lawlessness,”—an attribute so far from being 
peculiar to the identity which the author seeks to establish, that 
from its very nature it must be included in every form of human 


| vice and error, so long as we are bound to recognise all vice and 


Cotton-Broker in Lancashire, furnishing Details as to Cotton | 


Culture in Brazil, and seeking special practical information.” On 
turning to the letter itself, we read about “ignorant blacks” and 
the “ local administration,” two subjects not altogether necessary 
in a business communication. We have a “ Report on Manure,” 
from Faversham, in which we are informed that “ farmers are pro- 
verbially wary of anything new, and regard it more or less with 


get a note from Mr. Rimmel on French pomades of superior 
quality. The author even prepares his pupil for a smash, and 
indicates how, in the event of such a catastrophe, he may break 
the fall. He puts it so nicely that the most hard-hearted creditor 
would be touched with the style :—‘ We have, therefore, after 
consultation with our friends, decided on suspending payment, 
feeling that such a course is the most honourable and will 
prove the most beneficial for our creditors.” Here is another 
way, supposing you have come to grief in connection with 
the cotton interest. ‘We regret to inform you that in con- 
sequence of a very serious depreciation in the value of cotton, and 
the monetary panic prevailing in Bombay, we have been compelled 
to suspend our payments.” If you want to establish a shoddy 
factory, Mr. Simmonds provides the form of proposal. If the shoddy 
factory is on the whole a dead failure, Mr. Simmonds suggests a 
“We regret to inform you” (you can use the cotton one), and so 
on, of fifty different processes and trades. “ Octavius Crawford,” 
who shows us the commercial manner in which we must write for 
“anti-friction grease,” trusts “that his communication may not be 
deemed impertinent or trivial,” and, considering that his note con- 
tains grease and only grease, and that he never diverges fromit but 
to remark that the colonial grease smells of tar, we think his epistle 
may be considered sufficiently to the point. There are an immense 
number of “applications for money.” At the end of the first there 
isa P.S., “If absent from home, please leave instructions to pay our 
collector, as it is a long way to call for so small an amount.” Here 
it will be observed how the “ collector” is less fatigued in going to 
receive a large amount than a small one, although the distance be 
the same. There is a note to a “traveller on the Continent,” 
signed “ Fogg,” which contains intrinsic evidence of having been 
written by one of the firm in which “Dodson” was a partner. 

Press him,” Mr. Fogg writes, “and hint at legal proceedings, so 
as to get money out of him.” Intending exhibitors will find plenty 
of precedents here for applications for space, advices of goods sent, 
and the mode of replying to a lord mayor when he sends youa 
circular. At the end of the book are placed a number of business 
forms, which we caution every one to avoid. A man who is his 
own lawyer is generally said to have a fool for his counse}, but the 
man who expects to get law out of a shilling handybook may find 
that the law in it was about the most expensive investment he 





* Routledge’s Commercial Letter-Writer. 


Routledge & Sons, By P. L, Simmonds. 


London : 


error as a violation of some law, human or divine. To make out 
his case, our author quotes certain passages of Scripture descriptive 


_ of the Antichrist, and takes upon himself to apply them, irrelevant 


as they are, to the dynasty of Napoleon, strengthening his views 
with “ corroborative testimony” more extensive than solid. His 
own account of such testimony is this :—“ The evidence which I 


have accumulated is specially worthy of attention from the fact 
lal | that it is gathered from a variety of sources, all bearing directly 
suspicion.” As a sort of set-off to the Faversham intelligence, we | 


on one point. Priests, kings, rulers, statesmen, orators, men of 


| science, denizens of commerce, the press in all countries, and the 
| various peoples themselves, furnish me with corroborative testimony 


| that cannot be mistaken.” 





Was ever such testimony adduced 
to prove apything? Was ever a man arraigned before such 
a tribunal as this? When we look into this vast array of “ cor- 
roborative evidence,” we find its depositions simply attest the 
existence of social “ injustice,” “lawlessness,” ‘ perturbation of 
civil society,” “hero-worship,” and “ misery,” in the world. In 
some few cases these results are attributed by the witnesses to the 
French Revolution ; in still fewer cases they are assigned to the 
Napoleonic dynasty ; but in the vast majority of cases Dionysius 
has taken upon himself to decide that these evils are the sole signs 
of modern Antichrist, and that they mark out beyond doubt or 
question, the Napoleons, and none else, as the embodiment of the 
prophecy respecting the Man of Sin. 

Dionysius 1s certainly a bold man to publish his “ Anomia” to 
the world, and he must not be surprised at finding the world retort- 
ing his charges upon himself. We conceive that no author has 
appeared in England, as a writer on prophecy and its fulfilment, 
more open to the charge of “lawlessness” than Dionysius. The 
very style and manner of his writing is a constant violation 
of the laws of good taste and the canons of correct composition ; 
his method of argument, and reasoning from analogy, are practical 
abuses of all legitimate forms of ratiocination ; his daring pre- 
sumption parades itself everywhere, setting up the single and 
unsupported opinion of the author against the highest autho- 
rities on prophecy in all Christendom. Who is Dionysius, 
we ask, that to him alone should be given the key of a great 
prophecy, and that every Father, Doctor, and Divine, who has 
written on the subject for more than sixteen centuries, has been 
under a delusion, from want of the very light that is now vouch- 
safed to the author of “Anomia”? If Dionysius is a Roman 
Catholic, he certainly sins against the lawful authority of his own 
Church, in setting up his own private judgment against the pro- 
nounced decisions and interpolations of his Church. If he isa 
Protestant, we conceive he sins against the received and standard 
interpretations of the Protestant Church, that on the best of 
grounds has recognised the corruption of the Roman Catholic 
Church as the Antichrist foretold by the Apostles. Protestant 
writers of almost every shade of opinion have been agreed on the 
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point. There seems to be but one history in the Christian Church 
that has fulfilled the prophetic conditions of the Antichrist in all 
points, and that is the history of the See of Rome. When St. 
John wrote of “the woman which thou sawest in that great city, 
which reigneth over the kings of the earth,” he evidently meant to 
speak of Rome, and was so understood by the earliest interpreters. 
What can Dionysius make of this text? His ingenuity has made 
no attempt to solve this part of the mystery. 

If we follow out the special marks used by Revelation to point 
out Antichrist, we shall see that in every sense they may be applied 
to Papal corruption, and in no just sense to “ Napoleonic ideas.” 
A power was to establish itself in the City and Church of Rome 
(“in the Temple of God”) to corrupt the faith, and to propagate 
that corruption, to persecute the professors of the Christian faith, 
to be supported by subservient kings, to cheat the souls of men by 
“lying wonders” and “signs” (false miracles), to arrogate to itself 
the attributes of Deity by claims of infallibility, and by the 
assumption of sovereignty over the souls and consciences of man- 
kind ; “so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, making a 
show of himself that he is God.” This “ Man of Sin” was further 
to be known by an immoral casuistic code, by the compulsory 
prohibition of marriage, by a rigorous ritual of fasts and festivals, 
and a prescribed distinction of meats. In Popery alone we contend 
all these predictions find their true historical fulfilment, and herein 
alone can they find the explanation of their meaning, and the 
evidence of their truth. The kingdoms of the earth, it is true, 
did fall for a time under the sway of Napoleon, who broke almost 
every sceptre in Europe, and adorned his throne with the spoils of 
States, yet he is surely a bold man who will attribute to the First 
Napoleon the corruption of the Christian‘ faith, the assumed infalli- 
bility in matters of religion, and a usurpation over the souls and 
consciences of mankind. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


*‘ RECENT Movements in the Church of England” is the title of the 
opening article in Fraser. It is a very earnest, vigorous, and able 
protest against the Romanizing tendencies of a section of the Esta- 


blished Church, and contains some remarks, not more severe than | 


just, on the ultra-Papistical doctrines put forth in certain ‘‘ Essays on 
Questions of the Day,” by various writers, edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley, under the title of ‘‘The Church and the World,” and in 
another work called *‘The Directorium Anglicanum,” edited by the 
Rey. Frederick George Lee, and professing to be “A Manual of 


to the Antient Use of the Church of England.” The first of these 
volumes was presented in Convocation to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who accepted it “as an important contribution to English 
ecclesiastical literature ’’; yet it is fall of denunciations of Protestantism, 
of sneers at the Reformation, and of assertion of the most distinctive 
doctrines of the Papacy. The other work is quite as extreme in its 
views, and contains elaborate directions for the proper celebration of 
**the mass,” and the behaviour of priests and people when the bread 
and wine are changed into the body and blood of Christ—for the 
favourite Roman doctrine of Transubstantiation is emphatically laid 
down. It is difficult to see in what respect these writers differ from 
actual Papists, except in the bare refusal to acknowledge the Pontiff 
as the head of the Church. The author of the article criticising their 
productions comments with great indignation on the dishonesty of 
those who, while holding such opinions, still remain members of a 


Protestant body. He fears that Roman principles are spreading | 
| the artisan body to which the writer belongs; speaks bitterly of the 


among the women of England, that confession is frequently practised 
unknown to the heads of families, and that a general rapture will 
ensue if things go on in the present way. He is in favour of main- 
taining the union of Church and State, and in the appointment of 





' and nations, immeasurably outnumbering themselves. 


Directions for the Right Celebration of the Holy Communion, according | German minority prised the supremacy thus obtained far more for 








bishops would do away with the sham election by the dean and | 


chapter, while in the subsequent consecration the imposition of hands 
should be omitted. This he thinks would conciliate and bring back 
many Dissenters. In the next article—‘‘ The Exposition of Arcachon 
and its Ohject’””—we find a very good account of the exhibition of 
fishing industry which recently took place on the shore of the Basin 
d’Arcachon, a large harbour communicating with the Bay of Biscay. 
Considering that the French fisheries have been encouraged by the 
Government avowedly as a nursery for the navy, the subject is one 
possessing peculiar interest for us, though as yet it has not attracted 
as much attention as might have been expected. ‘‘ The Poet of Middle- 
aged Men” is an article on Horace and some of his recent translators ; 
and “ Washington” is a lively descriptjon of the Federal capital of 
the United States, and of the leading politicians there of recent times, 
by one who evidently knows it and them well. After a lapse of some 
two years, “A. K. H. B.” reappears in Fraser with one of his 
garrulous essays—this time much shorter than usual, and treating of 
“The Advantages of Being a Cantankerous Fool.” The paper by 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, late Commissioner of Poor-Law Inquiry, &c., 
and ove of the greatest living authorities on sanitary matters, will be 
read with all the respectful attention due to its author: it is on the 
«* Administration of Medical Relief to the Destitute Sick of the Metro- 
polis,” and traces the good results that have accrued of late years 
from the adoption of philanthropic measures. Mr. Chadwick writes: — 
“The gain derived from improved curative appliances and treatment, 
as stated to me by good observers, is from one-fourth to one-third of 
the duration of sickness and of the chances of recovery. The gain 
derivable from administrative arrangements by which preventive 
appliances may be insured to the population, is demonstrated to be 
a reduction of the death-rate in the metropolis by at least one-third. 
In other words, by established sanitary principles, and proved means 
of applying them, upwards of 20,000 premature, preventible deaths 
annually, and multiplied inflictions of preveutible diseases in the 








metropolis, are, by irrefragable evidence in reports, placed at the 
door of the House of Commons, or at the doors of those who lead 
it, as consequence of their neglect of the expositions made to them.” 
Mr. W. C. Cartwright discourses of ** The Reconstruction of Germany,” 
which he thinks must be on a Federal basis, giving free scope to the 
German people; and in the concluding article, on “The Reform 
League and the Parks,” the working classes are congratulated on 
their recent movements, and the right of the Government to close the 
parks is questioned. ‘“ We rejoice,” says the writer, “ that the work- 
ing classes have risen to repel the imputation of indifference to the 
possession of the electoral franchise. Such indifference would imply 
conscious incapacity for self-government, or worse; and the prolonged 
exclusion, whether forced or voluntary, of the bulk of the people from 
political rights, would be a strain on the Constitution under which it 
might eventually give way.” 


Macnvillan, in addition to its continued stories, contains a large 
number of essays, of a nature hardly requiring or permitting of 
analytical notice. The best are—‘*Three Centuries of the Portraits 
of a Family,” in which some interesting particulars are given of the 
old portraits of the Verney family at Claydon ; “ On the Expression of 
the Eye,” by Charles Allston Collins; and “ The Campaign in Ger. 
many,” by Edward Dicey. In the last-named, the writer takes a strong 
Prussian view of recent events, and attributes the success of the 
North German Power not merely, or even chiefly, to the needle gun, 
but principally to the fact that the Prussians were a people, while the 
Austrians were only an army. He says that the former were better, 
stronger, and braver soldiers than the latter, and that they won by 
intelligence and audacity, though, had they been defeated at Sadowa, 
they would have found themselves in a most serious position. ‘ That 
a nation is always more powerful than an army,” says Mr. Dicey, 
** this, I think, is the true lesson to be learnt from the war, which has 
changed the face of Europe, and has created a Power that, happily for 
the world, can afford to be independent both of France in the South 
and Russia in the North.” The star of Austria, in the opinion of Mr. 
Dicey, has finally set. ‘‘ For henceforth, whatever may be the exact 
terms of peace, Prussia will be Germany. It is all very well for 
foreign admirers of Austria to talk about the grand future which is still 
open to her; but, as a matter of fact, the empire of the Hapsburgs, 
as we have known it, has received its death-blow. It is possible, though 
not probable, that a ruler of genius, who was prepared to throw 
aside his German predilections and connections, might create a great 
Sclavonic movarchy out of the débris of the old ‘ Reich.’ But the 
task would be one of herculean difficulty ; and the Hapsburgs are not 
Napoleons. The real nature of the old Austrian rule is seldom under- 
stood in England ; it was not altogether unlike our own rule in India. 
By sheer force of superior talent, energy, and culture, a small minority 
of Germans reigned supreme over a large number of different races 
But this 


the importance it acquired thereby in Germany, than for its intrinsic 
value and profit. Austria was at once the first of German Powers, 
and a great non-German State ruled over by Germans. It has lost 
its pristine and most important character. The empire can no longer 
compete with Prussia in the Fatherland; her Teutonic population, 
who share, equally with their northern kinsmen, the pride, and pre- 
judice, and aspirations of Germans, will now look to Prussia, not to 
Austria, as the representative of their nationality abroad and at home. 
How Austria is to retain the affections of her German subjects, and 
yet to become the centre of a great non-Teutonic empire, is a 
problem for which nobody has yet ventured even to suggest a 
solution.” 


The Cornhill has an essay on “ The Education of the Working 
Classes,” written by a journeyman engineer. It does not give a very 
flattering picture of the intelligence, the culture, or the aspirations of 


professional spouters who are always flattering the class they address 
by presenting false pictures of it to the world; and is very com- 
plimentary to the aristocracy. “ If,’ says the writer, “ the working 
classes were, in the educational sense of the term, intelligent, would 
eight men out of ten in a large workshop habitually use blackguard 
and blasphemous language in their ordinary conversation, and a still 
larger per-centage of them be unable to express themselves emphati- 
cally upon any subject without resorting to the same kind of language, 
as is the case at present? Would the majority of the jokes and jests 
current in the workshop, and in many of which there is real wit, beso 
inextricably mingled with, and dependent for their point upon, 
indecencies and blasphemies, as to be unfit for repetition? Or would 
there still be in the workshop an almost entire absence—not of 
substantial kindness, for that is a marked and general characteristic 
of working communities—but of those little courtesies and civilities 
which, while costing nothing, enhance the value even of kindness, and 
are, in fact, in themselves, a sort of kindness, softening the dis- 
agreeableness of disagreeable things, and making pleasant things still 
more pleasant ; and the non-practising of which upon the part of the 
working classes, offers a prominent and ready means of unfavourably 
contrasting their character with that of other classes of society ?” 
The: article is honestly and intelligently written; but, while very 
properly denouncing exaggerations in one direction, we are not sure 
that it does not exaggerate a little in the other. The author proposes 
an improved system of. working class education; bat into this we 
cannot enter. The article on ‘‘ Sienna and St. Catherine” presents a 
vivid picture of an interesting old Italian city, its splendid cathedral, 
and the female saint whose ecstasies aro still devoutly remembered by 
the Siennese. A story called ‘* Mark Leatham’s Revenge” is followed 

by a poem by Mr. Swinburne on “ Cleopatra.” The name of its gifted 

writer is not at present in very good odour with the public or the- 
critics ; but there is nothing in the present verses to cffend even the 

scrupulous. They are strongly and richly written, but do nof come 

up to the promise given by Mr. Swinburne’s earlier writings. The 

author of “ Atalanta in Calydon” must take care that be does not 

fall into certain tricks and mannerisms to which he seems somewhat 
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prone. “Good Looks” is a gossipping paper, pleasant enough to read 
at idle times; and in the article on “ Breech-Loaders’’ some account 
is given of the needle gun of the Prussians, and ofthe efforts made by 
the English Government, since the German war, to provide our own 
army with those terribly effective weapons. We had begun to reform 
our system before the breaking out of that war, and we have now, 
says the Cornhill writer, probably the best breech-loaders in Europe. 


The Dublin University Magazine opens with an article on a work 
recently published in Paris by Dentu, professing to be printed from a 
MS. journal kept by an attendant on Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet, 
and revealing some curious particulars of the great wit and his mis- 
tress. While carefully guarding himself from being supposed to 

tee the authenticity of this journal, the Dublin critic considers 
it worth an analysis. He remarks that, if M. Havard, the editor, has 
really got possession of a genuine MS., he is to be congratulated ; but 
if, he adds, ‘‘ what we have before us is a modern antique, the imitation 
is marvellously like the original, and it is a pity that M. Havard 
should not have sought another direction for his literary energies.” 
The extracts given are certainly both interesting and noteworthy. 
Another readable article in the present number is that entitled 
“Thomas King, the Original Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle: a 
Dramatic Biography.” The Dublin University Magazine has favoured 
its readers with many agreeable sketches of the actors and actresses 
of last century; and this is a portrait which may very properly be 
added to the gallery. Thomas King was a comedian contemporary 
with Garrick, by whom he was respected and employed. Though a 
Londoner, he first made his reputation in Dublin, which, a hundred 
years ago and more, had a great name in the dramatic world; 
and he was afterwards one of the stars of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. Of the former theatre he was for some time manager, and 
there, as late as 1802, he took his farewell benefit. He died in Decem- 
ber, 1805, at the age of seventy-six; but he was essentially an actor 
of the seventeenth century. Part II. of the papers on “‘ Timbuctoo” 
continues the curious information of Part I., published last month. 
*‘'The Grand Tour,” also resumed from a previous number, consists 
of some lively anecdotes illustrative of Ruasian life in former times. 
The articles on Glastonbury Abbey, as illustrating ‘‘The Rise and 
Influence of English Monarchism,” are likewise continued, and the 
two novels, ‘‘ Cometh up as a Flower,” and “ Number Five, Brooke- 
street,” are developed through sundry chapters. 


The Month has an article on Lacordaire for its opening paper. It 
also proceeds with Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel, “ A Stormy Life, 
or Queen Margaret’s Journal ;”” and to the series on “ English Pre. 
miers,” it adds the names of Chatham, Grenville, and Rockingham. The 
other articles are—‘“‘ A Winter in Palermo,” a review of M. Guizot’s 
* Meditations,” a paper on “ The Indians of the Upper Missouri,” by 
Father de Smet (having reference chiefly to their religious beliefs), 
and the customary brief notices of books. 


The Churchman’s Family Magazine sketches the life and criticises 
the works of the present Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Trench), of whom 
a very flattering account is given. Among the other papers specially 
addressing the clerical body for which this Miscellany is designed, 
should be mentioned the paper entitled “The Gaol Chaplain.” 


In Temple Bar we must notice an article on the Fenian raid on the 
Canadian frontier last June, written by a newspaper correspondent 
(American, apparently), and giving a very ignominious, though doubt- 
less a very just, idea of the confusion, bad management, and want of 
preparation which marked that most ridiculous of enterprises. “Our 
War Paint” is a paper on the manufacture of military clothes and 
accoutrements ; and the rest of the number is made up of stories, and 
of essays not requiring specific notice. 


The most noticeable contents of the Argosy fre a charming poem 
by Mr. Buchanan, called “ A London Lyric,” and a criticism by Mr. 
Alexander Smith on the writings of Mr. Sydney Dobell, the leading 
poet of what, ten or twelve years ago, was called “ the Spasmodic 
School,” to which the critic himself belonged, and which, consequently, 
he is disposed to regard with great favour. London Society, inthe midst 
of a good deal of flummery, has some amusing papers, such as “‘ The 
Gambler’s Capital, Monaco,” “ The House of Overend, Gurney, & Co. 
— its Founders and its Fall,” Mr. Mark Lemon’s “ Up and Down the 
London Streets” (with its admirable views of old London localities, to 
which we have had occasion to advert before), and “A Ramble 
Round the Royal Arsenal.” The Victoria Magazine opens with 
an article on Madame de Stael, who is described as “the highest 
representative of female intellect” that has yet appeared. The chief 
strength of Natwre and Art is, we imagine, supposed to lie in its 
chromolithographs, but we cannot say that we regard them as at all 
good specimens of this form of pictorial embellishment. Some of the 
articles, however, are instructive and entertaining, and Dr. Birch’s 
paper on mummies will be read with interest. To Good Words, Pro- 
fessor Ansted contributes an article on “The Last Eruptions and 
Present State of Vesuvius,” while the number is further enriched 


value of dust. 


We have also received the St. James’s Magazine, the Siwpenny 
Magazine, the Light Blue (Cambridge University Magazine), the Day 
of Rest, the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday Reader, the Sunday at 
Home, the Leisure Howr, the Baptist Magazine, the Monthly Packet of 


Boy’s Own Magazine, the Boy’s Monthly Magazine, the Englishwoman’s | 
Domestic Magazine, and the Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary | 


Journal, and Foreign Ecclesiastical Reporter. 








A COLLECTION of the correspondence of Josiah Wedgwood with royal 
personages, as well as with Charles James Fox, Wilberforce, Sir 
William Hamilton, &c.—numbering about 1,500 letters—was lately 
knocked down for £22. 1s. at a sale of autographs at Messrs, Sotheb 
& Wilkinson’s. = 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Moods. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Routledge & Sons.)—The tale 
bearing the laconic title given above, forms one of the shilling volumes 
of Messrs. Routledge’s “Railway Library.” It has very much the 
character of what is called “ railway reading” generally. Why that 
species of literature should so often be at once flimsy and heavy, we 
do not know; but there can be no question as to the fact. In the 
story before us, we have the familiar style reproduced, and we cannot 
say that it gains anything by repetition. Chapter I. introduces us to a 
newly-betrothed couple somewhere in Southern America—the man, 
an Anglo-American, the lady of Spanish race. The man seeks to 
escape from his engagement; the lady will not hear of it; and thus 
they talk :—‘‘* Ottila, till I knew you, I loved no woman but my 
mother ; I wooed no wife, bought no mistress, desired no friend, but led 
a life austere as any monk’s, asking only freedom and my work. 
Could you not let me keep my independence? Were there not men 
enough who would find no degradation in a spiritual slavery like this ? 
Would nothing but my subjection satisfy your unconquerable appetite 
for power?’ ‘Did I seek you, Adam?’ ‘Yes! Not openly, I 
grant—your art was too fine for that; you shunned me that I might 
seek you to ask why. In interviews that seemed to come by chanee, 
you tried every wile a woman owns, and they are many. You wooed 
me as such as you alone can woo the hearts they know are hardest to 
be won. You made your society a refreshment in this climate of the 
passions ; you hid your real self, and feigned that for which I felt most 
honour. You entertained my beliefs with largest hospitality; en- 
couraged my ambitions with a sympathy so genial that I thought it 
genuine ; professed my scorn forshammery (!) and seemed an earnest 
woman, eager to find the true, to do the right ; a fit wife for any man 
who desired a helpmate, not a toy. It showed much strength of wit 
and will to conceive and execute the design. It proved your knowled 
of the virtues you could counterfeit so well; else I never should have 
been where! am now.’” There is a good deal more in the same manner ; 
but there are also better things in the book, when the authoress 
chooses to descend from her literary stilte, and come among plain 
people, speaking like men and women of this world. The story 
is evidently of American origin, and those who like the Transatlantic 
style may find this particular specimen to their taste. 


The North British Review. No, LXXXIX. September, 1866. (Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglas.) —T wo novelists, Mr. George Mac Donald 
and “ George Eliot,” are criticised in the new number of this Review. 
The former is described as a very original writer, possessing a rich 
and delicate imagination, and a profound moral thoughtfulness; and 
an elaborate analysis is given of his fairy romance, “ Phantastes,”’ 
of “ The Portent,” and of other productions of the same pen. The 
latter also is very highly praised for wide and deep knowledge of 
human nature, for conception, for meditative insight, and for beauty 
of style ; but she is blamed for occasional exaggeration, for deficiency 
of constructive power, for sensuousness in her love passages, and for 
sometimes evincing a want of regard for “ordinary morality.” The 
number also contains two philosophical articles—one on Sir William 
Hamilton (who is placed among the greatest of thinkers), and one on 
Aristotle, of whose system a careful summary is interweaved with 
the criticism. ‘ Recent Humorists” is an article on the writings of 
Aytoun, Peacock, and “ Father Prout,” in which the respective cha- 
racteristics of the three men, as modified by their respective nation- 
alities—Scotch, English, and Irish—are genially and truthfully pointed 
out; though, recollecting Mr. Peacock’s strange misrepresentation 
concerning Shelley and his first wife, and the general bent of his mind, 
we cannot agree with the reviewer in thinking that “it would have 
been well” for the poet of the “‘ Cenci’”’ if he had had more such friends 
as the author of “‘ Headlong Hall.” Another instance of dualism in the 
choice of subjects in the present number of the North British Review, 
is to be found in the essays entitled “ The English Pulpit,” and “ Keble 
and ‘The Christian Year.” The first traces the changes in the style 
of English sermons that have taken place from early to recent times ; 
the second, while criticising the writings of the late clerical poet, 
enters into a consideration of those movements of the last forty years 
in the English Church, of which Henry Newman, Dr. Pusey, and 
Keble himself, were the most eminent leaders. The measure of the 
number is completed by a short paper on “ Meteorology, Past and 
Present,” at the conclusion of which the reviewer says :—‘ We indeed 
rejoice to think that there is now a likelihood of a systematic and 
earnest pursuit of meteorology, under the auspices of the British 
Government, and especially are we glad to think that self-recording 
instruments are likely to be established. In this respect meteorology 
is behind terrestrial magnetism, although the former is the more 
popular and immediately practical science of the two. But when a 
beginning has once been made by our Government, it is almost certain 
that it will be followed up by the Continental nations; so that possibly 





at no distant date Europe may be sprinkled over with observatories, 


_ in each of which self-recording meteorological instruments are at 
with papers on New Zealand, Montenegro, and the removal, uses, and | 


work.”’ 


The Contemporary Review for September. (Strahan.)—“ Is there 
Room for Works of Mercy in the Busy London Life?” is the question 
asked in the opening number of the Contemporary Review ; and the 


| writer seems to think that busy men do not interest themselves as 


_ much as they mightin works of charity—simply giving their money, 
Evening Readings, the British Controversialist, the Household, the | 


_and not their time or active sympathy. “Early Catholicism in 
_ Western Europe” is a review of Dr. Merivale’s ‘Conversion of the 
Northern Nations.” In the next article, “ Felix Holt” is criticised, 
’ and the reviewer states his opinion that the work “gives witness of 
_ vitality, but not of advance,” and that “George Eliot” has pretty 
| nearly written herself out. Mr. William Maccall, M.A., contributes a 
learned treatise on the authorship of “ The Imitation of Christ,” which 
he confidently attributes to Thomas A Kempis, and not to John Ger- 
som. From Mr. James Gairdner, M.A., we have an essay on “ The 
Divine Right of Kings,” giving a history of that absurd doctrine, and 
showing that it had no existence before the reign of James I., and that 
| in the Saxon and Norman times the monarchy of England was 
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elective. The final long article is a second notice by Dr. Meriva'e of 
the Emperor Napoleon’s work on Cesar, which the doctor thinks is 
worthless for statesmanship, but admirable for its engineering com- 
ments on Coezar’s movements. 


The Art Journal for September. (Virtue & Co.)—Phillip’s picture 
of * Spanish Contrabandistas,” engraved by W. Ridgway, forms the 
first of the steel plates in the current number of this periodical ; and 
the other large engravings are from Turner’s “ Wreck off Hastings” 
{by Miller), and “ Sportive Innocence,” engraved by G. Stodart, from 
the sculpture by G. Burnard. Of the “ Modern Painters of Belgium,” 
we have specimens of the work of J. H. F. Van Lerias, C. de Groux, 
and C. Claes. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall continue their memories of 
Wordsworth, of whose favourite localities in the Lake Country some 
interesting woodcuts are given; and the serial articles progress. 
Among these should be noted the curious papers on the history and 
manufacture of glass, illustrated by some choice old examples. 


The Eclectic for September. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—The 
long articles in the number before us are based on Miss Parr’s “ Life 
and Death of Jeanne d’Are,” Mr. Plumptre’s translation of Sophocles, 
and certain religious works. The paper entitled “The Sign of the 
Cross ’’ is remarkable (considering the Paritanical tone of the publi- 
cation in which it appeared) for its assertion of the writer’s opinion 
that the excessive dislike of the symbol of the cross exhibited by 
ultra-Protestants is unreasonable in Christians. 


Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence. No. XXXIX. (A, 
W. Bennett.)—We have here likenesses, with accompanying memoirs, 
of Dr. Rae, of Professor Alfred Swaine Taylor, and of Mr. J. R. 
Planché. The last-named is represented in his costume as a herald— 
which we must think a mistake, seeing that the said costume is an 
ugly absurdity. 

The Stormontfield Piscicultural Ewperiments, 1853-1866. By 
Robert Buist. (Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas.)—A good account 
of an interesting series of experiments in the rearing of fish in the 
river Tay, written by the gentleman who has acted as superintendent 
of the operations, and published as No. 14 of Messrs. Edmonston & 
Douglas’s excellent series of occasional papers, called “Odds and 
Ends.” 


We have also received Mrs, Falck Lebahn’s First Step in German 
and German Reading—two useful educational works, published by 
Messrs. Lockwood & Co.;—four sixpenny Song Books, issued by 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons (containing the words of several well- 
known melodies, sentimental and comic) ;—a shilling edition of 
Alexandre Dumas’ Three Musketeers (Routledge & Sons) ;—A Bad 
Beginning, by K. T. Macquoid, forming one of Messrs. Smith & 
Elder’s ‘‘ Monthly Volumes of Standard Authors;”—Part II. of 
Reading without Tears, or a Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read, by 
the Author of “ Peep o’ Day,” &c. (Hatchard & Co.) ;—Book I. of 
The Complete Reader, being a Carefully Graduated System of Teaching 
to Read and Spell by Means of Attractive and Instructive Lessons, by 
E. T. Stevens & Charles Hole (Longmans & Co.) ;—and Part XV. of 
Dr. Latham’s new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary (Same Publishers). 








,. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


DeatH often makes us acquainted for the first time with the fact 
that we have had living amongst us curious semi-historical characters. 
One such has just departed—Thomas O'Flanagan, a working printer, 
who died at Dublin the other day at the great age of ninety. Of this 
patriarch of typographers we read in the daily papers:—‘ He was 
actively employed as a compositor, up to literally within a few hours of 
his death, on the Nation newspaper, whose Irish ‘ patriotic’ opinions he 
shared. Seventy years ago, he was a journeyman printer on the Press, 
the then organ of the ‘ United Irishmen,’ and used to boast that he 
had, with his own hands, ‘setup’ the manuscript of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. O’Flanagan at that time, as a sworn brother, was one of 
the armed body-guard of the Geraldine, and took part in an encounter 
with Major Sirr and his force in the neighbourhood of Thomas-street, 
in Dublin. On a subsequent occasion he saved Major Sirr’s life, when 
one of the disaffected was about to fire upon him from a window, by 
striking the pistol out of the man’s hands. O’Flanagan spent a sub- 
sequent period of his life in London, and filled a responsible position as 
a chief printer on the staff of the Morning Chronicle in its best days. 
As he had been acquainted with Lord Edward’ Fitzgerald, Napper 


Mr. F. W. Newman writes to the Morning Star to point out that the 
patronage of Mr. Eyre by Messrs. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Kingsley is a 
proof “ how little high education has to do with capacity for forming 


a sound judgment on public events.” He adds :—* Inability to read 
(and, indeed, want of time to read) is, no doubt, an immense disquali- 
fication ; but literary ability, scholastic knowledge, refinement of mind, 
and other high accomplishments, clearly have nothing whatever to do 
with soundness of political judgment; and if Reformers are wise 
they will tenaciously resist every attempt to give the Parliamentary 
franchise to any literary corporations, as such. Indeed, if a man is 
to have the vote because he has a University degree (which I do not 
myself at all approve), let him have it in his own neighbourhood; but 
at least let no constituency consist of special experts. A constituency 
should consist, like a State, of persons of every trade, business, and 
profession. The royal prig, King James I., gave Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives to the two old Universities, and in consequence the London 
University is now desirous of the same honour. It would bu far 
better, at the next Reform Bill, to disfranchise the old Universities. 
No one can show that any national good has ever come from the 
exceptional privilege which they enjoy. The exceptional privilege ig 
& nuisance, by exciting others to covet the same. Time gives them 
no right to it whatever. By disfranchising them, Reformers will 
usefully initiate a real Reform of the Universities and Church; and 
the force sufficient to carry such a Reform as is now aspired to will be 
equally sufficient to effect this disfranchisement.” 


During the recent meeting of the Devon Association for the Advance. 
ment of Literature, Science, and Art, at Tavistock, Sir John Bowring 
read a paper on language. In developing his subject, he said :—“ The 
languages of literature and civilization underwent changes not so much 
by the loss of any existing words, as by a constant influx of new 
additions to the nomenclature which was required to represent the 
progress of intelligence. It was believed that more than thirty thou- 
eand words have been added to our recognised vocabulary since the 
appearance of Johnson’s Dictionary. It might be safely said that, 
for one ancient word which had been lost, twenty modern words had 
been found. There were two processes constantly going on in the 
world—the disappearance of ancient idioms, and the fasion of many 
languages into one. Hundreds of languages, even in the memory of 
man, had ceased to exist, and the further we went back the greater 
was the number we discovered. The languages which were likely to 
last longest, and to spread most widely, were those that most readily 
welcomed the terms which advancing knowledge needed. In this 








respect our own was admirable. One man had written to prove 
that the language of Paradise was that which was still current in 
some of the islands of the Pacific; another had insisted that 
Welsh was entitled to the distinction; and a book, published by 
an author not unknown to fame, was believed to have demon- 
strated that the Enscava or Biscayan was the fascinating speech 
with which Eve tempted Adam. To the authority of Jeremy Bentham 
we owed some of the most useful words in our language, now generally 
employed and introduced into Acts of Parliament, as ‘ international,’ 
‘ codify,’ ‘ maximise,’ ‘ minimise,’ and many others. It might be said in 
general that more than four-fifths of the English tongue were traceable 
to a Gothic or Anglo-Saxon source. In the Lord’s Prayer of 69 words, 
64 were Anglo-Saxon. In Shakespeare, taking the passage ‘ To be or 
not to be,’ there were, of 82 words, 70 Anglo-Saxon. In a passage 
from Swift of 88 words, he found 78; of Dr. Johnson in 87 words, 66 
Anglo-Saxon. Among the languages likely to last as long as the 
human race endures was our own, planted as it was in every region of 
the earth, the adopted speech of several of the most prosperous, 
populous, and progressing nations, and possessing in every department 





of literature such noble and still angmenting treasures. It would owe 
its popularity not alone to its wide diffasion, but to its plastic character, 
and its willingness to welcome whatever was likely to strengthen ite 
efficiency.” 


At the tenth congress of the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, to be held at Manchester from the 3rd to the 10th of October, 


_ under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, the question of Inter. 


national Copyright is to be discussed, in its application to books, 
dramatic and musical compositions, the reproduction of works of art 


* by engraving, photography, or otherwise, and designs for manufacture. 


_menced on Tueeday, at Chester. 


The Histeddfod, or national gathering of the Welsh people, com- 
On that and the subsequent days, 


| gevefal scientific papers were read, poems recited, and ballads sung; 


Tandy, Arthur O’Connor, and Emmet during one Irish crisis, so was | 


he, at a later period, in 1848, familiarly know to Gavan Duffy, Thomas 
Davis, and John Mitchell, as one of the Nation staff. In 1848 he was 
arrested, along with others employed upon the paper, when it was 


seized, on the eve of the Balingarry émeute, after the suspension of the | 


Habeas Corpus Act, but detained in prison for but a few days, there 
being no charge against him or his fellow printers of complicity in the 
insurrection. 
by his colleagues to celebrate his fiftieth anniversary as a journeyman 
printer, it was not supposed that he would retain his physical and 
mental powers, and be able to earn his daily bread, as he did for close 
upon twenty years more. He was regarded with marked affection by 
his employers and daily associates, on account of his venerable age, 
intelligence, and amiability, and they buried him with every token of 


respect.” 


held at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Caslon mentioned the fact that 
matrices from punches originally cut by William Caslon in 1725 were 
now taken down for daily use, after having been laid aside since 1772 
as obsolete. ‘‘ With the returning taste for the beautiful in form—a 
necessary consequence of the greater popularization of art in our times 
—the ‘old-faced type,’” said Mr. Caslon, “ had come to be regarded 
as the most elegant letter within the range of typography.” 





_ gident of the Cercle de la Librairie, de l’ Imprim 


the Welsh harp was in requisition, and speeches were delivered fall 
of true Cymric fervour. This year, as during the last three years, an 
Exhibition of Works of Art and Manufacture has been held in connec- 
tion with the celebration. 


“An Inbabitant of Harrow” writes as follows to the Publishers’ 
Circular, concerning a previous communication to that journal touch- 
ing the Byron tombstone at Harrow, quoted by us a fortnight ago :— 
“ T think it right to state that Mr. John Murray, whom I happened to 


When, shortly afterwards, an entertainment was given | ™eet at Harrow some four or five years ago, at my request consented 


to bear the whole expense of repairing, and enclosing with an iron 
railing (to prevent farther mischief), the so-called Byron’s tomb, 
My succers, however, was short-lived ; for on the following morning it 
was found that, during the night, a farther and so great an injury 
had been done to the stone (nearly half of the surface of what remained 
having been shattered off), that I was disheartened, and took no step 
to preserve what remained. I some time after informed Mr. Murray 


: . , | of the mischief that had been done, and of my having, in consequence, 
Speaking of printers, we may mention (though without quite agree- | 
ing with the opinion implied) that, ata typefounders’ feast, recently | 


been unable to carry out his wishes. It is still open, however, to pre- 
serve what remains; and I feel certain the vicar and churchwardens 
would give their consent to a plan to prevent the total destruction of 
this interesting feature at Harrow.” 


Mr. Louis Bréton, one of the partners of Hachette & Co., and Pre- 
et de la Papeterie 


in France, has been appointed Chevalier de la on d’Honneur, on 


| the recommendation of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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Mr. Charles Demorgues, another member of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
has also received the same honour. . 


The Pall Mall Gazette, in recently reviewing Lady Harriet Sinclair’s 
cookery-book, ‘‘ Dainty Dishes,” stated that the fair authoress, shortly 
after the appearance of her work, “ received a number of proposals,” 
from which she made “‘a judicious selection,” and forthwith married. 
So, then, the road to our young fellows’ hearts is over the palate. This 
is certainly taking the romance out of love, with a vengeance. Instead 
of “I met her at a fancy fair,” our modern gallants should sing—“ I 
met her at a kitchen range.” 


A correspondent of the Atheneum points out that Mr. Tennyson 
must have derived the incidents and characters of his beautiful poem 
*‘Dora” (originally published more than twenty years ago) from a sketch 
called ‘“* Dora Cresswell ” in Miss Mitford’s celebrated work, “ Our Vil- 
lage” (1828). Thesimilarity is certainly marked ; and, strange to say, 
a previous correspondent of the same journal showed a resemblance 
between the Laureate’s ‘‘ Enoch Arden” and a tale in versa by the 
late Adelaide Anne Procter. 


Mr. Orridge, a member of the Common Council, has been urging 
his fellow Councillors to sanction the publication of a Civic Biography 
of illustrious Londoners. 


A new Liberal Roman Catholic newspaper is announced to appear 
to-day, under the title of the Universal Express. 


Mr. B. Quaritch, of Piccadilly, is endeavouring to revive the Oriental 
Translation Society, formerly under the Presidency of the late Sir 
Gore Ouseley, Lord Ellesmere, Professor Wilson, and Mr. B. Botfield. 

Shakespeare’s “Coriolanus” is being translated into French by 
M. Carlhaut, who has already made a version of “ Julius Cesar.” 

A Berlin publisher has been issuing a translation of the war cor- 
respondence of the Times, both from the Prussian and the Austrian 
camps. 

The class song at Harvard University was this year composed by 
Edward Waldo Emerson, only son of the celebrated essayist. It is 
said to be cleverly written. 

Arrangements are being made for erecting a monument to the 
memory of Henry Kirke White in the church of Wilford, near Notting- 
ham, his favourite resort. 

Messrs. CassELL, Petrer, & Gatpin’s list of forthcoming new 
volumes comprises—“ The Chivalric History of Croquemitaine and 
the Times of Charlemagne,” illustrated throughout by Gustave 


Doré, freely rendered from the French by Tom Hood; “The Legend | 


of the Wandering Jew,” English edition, with twelve large designs by 
Gustave Doré; “ Idyllic Pictures,’ drawn by Pinwell, Sandys, 
Houghton, Paul Gray, Barnes, &c.; “‘ The Nursery Garland, Rhymes 
for Little People,” with illustrative borders by Giacomelli ; “ Bright 
Thoughts for the Little Ones,” twenty-seven drawings by Proctor, with 
prose and verse; &c. 


Mr. Bentiey will publish immediately, in two vols., a novel 


entitled “ Which Shall It Be?” also, on the 15th inst., a new story | 


by Miss Florence Marryat (daughter of the late Captain Marryat), 
entitled ** For Ever and Ever,” in three vols. 

The Re.icious Tract Socrety have nearly ready—‘* The Auto- 
biography of a Protestant, Condemned to the Galleys for the sake of 
his Religion,” translated from the French; also “ God’s Word 
Written,’ a work on the Inspiration of the Scripture, by the Rev. E. 
Garbett. 

The edition of “ Elaine,” by Alfred Tennyson, illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré, will be published by Messrs, Moxon & Co., on the lst of 
December. 

Messrs. Grirrin & Co. have just ready—“ Masterpieces of Foreign 
Literature,” in one vol. ; and a new edition of Boswell’s “ Life of Dr. 
Johnson,” including Correspondence and Conversations, with a series 
of illustrations, forming two volumes of their Five-shilling Octavo 
Series. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock, & TYLER are preparing to pnblish—“ Mu- 
sings about Men,” by Henry Sonthgate ; ‘‘ The Boy’s Handy Book of 
Natural History,” with illustrations by William Harvey, and others; 
“The Holiday Picture Book ;” “ New Comical Nursery Rhymes and 
Funny Stories ;” &c. 

Two new volumes of Mr. Froude’s “ History of England” will 
appear early in October. They will be entitled “The Reign of Eliza- 


Elizabeth.” 

A new work by Mr. C. R. Weld, entitled *‘ Florence, the New Capital 
of Italy,” will be ready on the first of next month. 

Lord Lyttelton and Mr. C. Calverley have (among others) promised 
to contribute Latin verse translations of several English hymns to 
Mr, L. C. Bigg’s forthcoming annotated edition of “‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern.” 

The American publishers announce some attractive books. Among 
these are— Washington Irving’s “‘ Spanish Papers and other Miscella- 
nies,” most of the matter in which is now first printed from the original 
MSS.; “The Genius of Solitude,” by the Rev. W. R. Alger ; “ Life 
and Correspondence of Madame Récamier;” a Novel by Jean 
Ingelow ; ‘‘ Royal Traths,” by Henry Ward Beecher ; “ Life of James | 
Gates Percival,” by Julius H. Ward ; “The Picture of St. John,” by | 
Bayard Taylor; “The Flower-de-Luce,” a new volume of poems, by 
Henry W. Longfellow; “Prose Writings of John G. Whittier;” 
‘Character and Characteristic Men,” by Edwin P. Whipple; “The 
Tent on the Beach,” and other Poems—a new volume by John G, 
Whittier; “ Religious Poems,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe; “ The 
Life of Josiah Quincy,’ by Edmund Quincy; ** Breathings of the 
Better Life,” edited by Lucy Larcom ; “Journal of a Tour in Brazil,” 
by Professor Lonis Agassiz; “ History of the Anti-Slavery Struggle 
in the United States,” by William Lloyd Garrison; “ Lectures on 
Greece, Ancient and Modern,” by the late President ©. OC. Felton ; 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” translated by Henry W. Longfellow ; 
and ‘‘ Passages from the Note-Books of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 





| 








| Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe, 
| Cuemistry.—Dr. Albert J. 


| Dr. Stone. 


St. Thomas’a Hospital, Newington, Surrey, 8 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Andre (G. G.), Classical French Grammar. 12mo., 3s. 

, French Class Lessons. 12mo., 2s. 

Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel : The Southern Tour, 

Aunt Louisa’s London Gift Book. 4to., 5s, 

Coll r (W. F.), History of Greece. 12mo., Is. 6d. 

Rome. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Contemporary Review (The). Vol. Il. Royal 8vo., 10s, 6d, 

Gardiner (N.), Poems, Sonnets, and Lyrics. Fecap., 2s. 6d. 

Goddard (Julia), The Boy and the Constellations. Imp. 16mo., 5s. 

Grey (Mrs.), The Old Dower House. New edit. Feap., 2s. 

Hick (Samuel), Life of (The Village Blacksmith), by J. Everett. 
Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Ingate (S.), Few Words to Young Mothers. Feap., 1s. 

Jackson (Gen. Stonewall), Life of, by R. L. Dabney. 

King (J.), Interest Tables. 27th edit. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Liber Monasterii Hyda, edited by E. Edwards. Royal 8vo., 10s, 

Marryat (Capt.), The Children of the New Forest. New edit. 

» The Little Savage. New edit. Feap., 5s. 


Maxwell (S. R.), Atonement the only Exponent of God’s Love to Man. 
1s, 6d. 


Matthei Parisiensis Historia Anglorum, edited by Sir F. Madden, Vols, I. and 
II, Royal 8yo., 10s. each. 


Newman (F. N.), Handbook of Modern Arabic. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Nimmo’s Popular Tales. Vol. [V.—Strange Presentiment. Feap., 1s. 


Oxenden (Rev. A.) and Ramsden (Rev, C. H.), Family Prayers, 11th edit. 12mo., 
2s. 6d, 


Pope’s (T.) Poetical Works. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Power (Rev. P. B.), The “‘I wills” of the Psalms. New edit. 

Pridbam (A.), Notes and Reflections on 1st Corinthians. 

Procter (Adelaide), Legends and Lyrics. Vol. II. 

Reid (Capt. Mayne), The Bandolero. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Roe (A. 8.), A Long Look Ahead. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 

, True to the Last. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 

Sans Merci, by the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” New edit. 

Sewell (Mrs.), The Rose of Cheriton: a Ballad. Feap., 1s. 

Shortrede (R.), Traverse Tables to Five Places. Imp. 8vo., 21s. 

Smith (H.), Gospel Husbandry; or, The Pilgrimin the Mission Field. Feap., 
2s. Gd, 

Which Shall It Be ? 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 


Year Books of the Reign of Edward I,: Years 20 and 21, edited by J. Horwood, 
Royal 8vo., 10s. 








Cr, Svo., 7s. 6d. 





New edit. 
Vol. II, Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Feap., 53. 








Feap., 


Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
New edit. Feap., 5s. 








Cr. 8vo., 63. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ACE.—Continuous 


( ater PAL attractions next week, 
ALL SHILLING DAYS. 

MONDAY.—Nelson Lee’s popular day—Everybody and everything. 

TUESDAY.—Ethardo. 

WEDN ESDAY.—Ethardo. 

THURSDAY.—Great Illumination of Fountains, Fireworks, Cascades, 


Comets, &c. 
FRIDAY.—Ethbardo’s last performance but one. 
SATU RDAY.—Great Concert of Metropolitan Schools. 
SHILLING SATURDAY. 
Adm'ssion every day this week, only One Shilling. Guinea season tickets free. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street, London.— 
The 16th Session will commence on MONDAY, the Ist OCTOBER 
Prospectuses of the course of study may be had on application to the Registrar. . 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL- 
k} SESSION, 1866 and 67.—A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Dr. BARKER, on MONDAY, Ist OCTOBER, at 3 o'clock 
p.M., after which the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place, . 














GENTLEMEN entering have the option of paying £40 for the first year, a similar 
sum for the second, and £10 for each succeeding year ; or, by paying £90 at once 
of becoming perpetual Students. > 





Prizes and Appointments for the Session. 


First Year’s Students. Ist. The Wa. Trrx’s Scnor g 
Prizz of £20. 3rd. A Prize of £10. Ansuir, 2nd. A CoLLEas 
Second Year’s Students. A Prizs of £30, £20, and £10. The Dressersuirs 
and the CLinrcaL and OnstETRIC CLERKSHIP. aes 
Third Year's Students. A Prize of £30, of £20, and £10. Mr. Gro 
VavuGuan’s CuesetpEN Mepat. The Treasurer’s Gotp Mepar. The GRAINGRR 


| TestrmonraL Prize. Mr. NewMan Smirun’s Prize of £40. The Two Hovusz 


beth,” Vols. III. and IV., being the Ninth and Tenth Volumes of | 
“The History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of | 


SurGeoncigs, the RESIDENT ACCOUCHEURSHIPS, Two Hosritat REGISTRARSHIPS 
at a salary of £40) each, or one at £30, are awarded to 3rd and 4th year’s Students 
according to merit. 


ee 


THE Wa. TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by Wa. Trrx, Esq., M.P., F.R.9. 
the proceeds of £1,000 Consols, tenable for three years, is awarded every third 
year. 





MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe 
Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros Clark, Mr. Simon, Dr, Clapton Dr. 
Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, Mr. Whitefield. . 

Clinical Instruction is given »t stated times by the Medical and Surgical Officers. 
Special Medical Curnican Lecrurss. Dr. Baker. Ophthalmic Surgery, Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Croft; Midwifery, Dr. Barnes and Dr, Gervis; Dental Surgery 
= Elliott; Pathological Chemistry, Dr, Thudichum, Tutor in Arts, Mr, 8. 

ague, 

Mepictn®.—Dr. Peacock. SurGcery.—Mr. Solly and Mr. Le Gros Clark. 
PuysroLoey.— Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord: Descriptive ANATOMy.—Mr. Sydney 
Jones. AnatoMy IN THE Dissxctine Room.—Mr. Rainey, Mr. J. Croft, and 

CuEmistry, Naturat Purbosopuy, and Practica, 
Bernays. Mipwirsry.— Dr. Barnes. Grnerab 
PatnoLocy.— Mr. Simon. Botany.— Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Comraratiyz 
AnatTomy.—Mr. Ord. Marrrta Mepica.—Dr,. Clapton. Forrnsic Mrpicrnz.— 
OrutHatmic Sure@Eery.—Mr. Sydney Jones. Denrat SurcGEry.— 
Mr. Elliott. Vacctnation.— Dr. Gervis, ‘ PatnotoarcaL Cuemistry. — Dr. 
Thudichum. DgmowstRations Morsip Anatomy.—Dr, J. Wale Hicks. Mucro- 
scoprcaL ANaTomMy.—Mr. Rainey. 


Students can reside with some of the Officers of the Hospital. 
W. M. Orp, M.B., Dean. R. G, WuitrieLp, Medical Secretary, 





For entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating to Prizes and all 
other matters, apply to Mr, WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary, The Masor House, 





